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OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS: OPENING THE 
DOORS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1997 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m., in room 
SD— 430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator James M. Jef- 
fords (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Collins, Kennedy, Dodd, Bineaman, 
Wellstone, and Murray. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

The Chairman. The Senate Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources will come to order. 

This morning’s hearing is the ninth in a series the committee is 
holding to discuss issues relating to the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. This morning, we will discuss three pro- 
grams authorized in the Higher Education Act: Aid for Institu- 
tional Development, or Title III; the National Early Intervention 
Scholarship and Partnership Program, and the TRIO programs. 
Trio, Early Intervention and Title III provide support services and 
scholarships for students, as well as institutional aid to colleges 
and universities, with the goal of making the dream of a college 
education a reality for low-income individuals. 

Historically, the Federal investment in higher education has 
placed an emphasis on increasing access opportunity for participa- 
tion in postsecondary education. The bulk of that investment is 
provided through grants, loans and work-study to eligible students. 
Still, oftentimes, it takes more than just a promise of financial as- 
sistance for a first-generation, financially disadvantaged student to 
reach for and attain the golden ring, a college degree. 

According to a recent report published by the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy, first-generation students often face distinctive 
challenges in pursuit of a college degree. The report further notes 
that first-generation students are usually less prepared for college 
life than their classmates who come from college-educated families, 
and that can prove a stumbling block in achieving a degree. 

Each of the programs we will discuss today has unique compo- 
nents, but all are geared to assisting low-income, first-generation 
college students pursue postsecondary education opportunities. 

The Early Intervention Program, for example, encourages schools 
to provide counseling and mentoring services to students who are 
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at risk of dropping out of high school. The TRIO programs offer a 
broad array of services, from campus visits to early residential pro- 
grams. 

Colleges also play a role through the institutional aid program by 
enrolling large numbers of financially disadvantaged students and 
providing funds to those institutions for faculty development. These 
programs are successful because they provide flexibility to schools 
and colleges to encourage students to graduate high school and go 
on to postsecondary training. And we know from recent studies 
that students who go on to complete a postsecondary degree return 
this investment by getting higher-paying jobs and increasing the 
economic productivity of our Nation. 

I look forward to hearing the comments, recommendations and 
suggestions from our witnesses for ways that we might make these 
programs more efficient and effective. You are the experts in the 
field, and your deep understanding of these programs will be of 
great value to us as we move forward on reauthorization. 

Thank you all for being here today. 

Our first witness is Mr. Moses Griffin. Mr. Griffin is the execu- 
tive assistant to the president and administrator of the Title III 
program at Wilberforce University in Wilberforce, OH. Thank you 
for Deing here today. Senator DeWine asked me to apologize for 
him. He had expected to be here, but was called away for other 
work. 

Our next witness is Dr. Vic Morgan, president of Sul Ross State 
University in Alpine, TX. Sul Ross State University is part of the 
Texas State University system. Dr. Morgan began his association 
with Sul Ross in 1975 and was appointed president in 1990. 

Ms. Linda Shiller is director of outreach programs at the Ver- 
mont Student Assistance Corporation. Welcome, Linda; it is good 
to see you again. She will speak to us today about Vermont’s Early 
Intervention Scholarship and Partnership Program. 

Our final witness this morning will be Ms. Ann Coles. Ms. Coles 
is the senior vice president of education information services at the 
Education Resources Institute and director of their Higher Edu- 
cation Information Center in Boston. And Senator Kennedy apolo- 
gizes, but this is an extremely busy time right now, and many, 
many things are going on, so I apologize for him, because he want- 
ed very much to be here. 

Mr. Griffin, please proceed. 
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STATEMENTS OF MOSES GRIFFIN, TITLE in COORDINATOR 
AND EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, WILBER- 
FORCE UNIVERSITY, WILBERFORCE, OH, ON BEHALF OF THE 
COLLEGE FUND/UNCF; R. VIC MORGAN, PRESIDENT, SUL 
ROSS STATE UNIVERSITY, ALPINE, TX, ON BEHALF OF THE 
HISPANIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES; 
LINDA SHILLER, DIRECTOR OF OUTREACH PROGRAMS, VER- 
MONT STUDENT ASSISTANCE CORPORATION, WINOOSKI, VT, 
ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL EARLY INTERVENTION 
SCHOLARSHIP AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM; AND ANN 
COLES, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, EDUCATION INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES, EDUCATION RESOURCES INSTITUTE, BOS- 
TON, MA, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. Griffin. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, I am Moses Griffin, the Title III administrator of Wil- 
berforce University in Wilberforce, OH. 

Senator, I will not read my entire statement but will give you a 
brief overview. 

The Chairman. Yes. We hope everyone will keep their verbal 
statements to 5 minutes, and the entire statements will be made 
a part of the record. I assure you they will be reviewed, read and 
carefully digested. 

Mr. Griffin. Sir, Wilberforce University is the Nation’s oldest co- 
educational, Historically Black College and University in America. 
It was founded in 1856. It enrolls more than 1,000 students who 
are largely lower-income students who are dependent on Federal 
student assistance in some form. 

Eight hundred eighteen of our students are currently receiving 
Stafford student loans. Another 672 are Pell grant recipients. The 
university is now within the final year of a 5-year Strengthening 
Historically Black . Colleges and Universities Grant, and it is au- 
thorized by the Title III program of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

The Title III Institutional .Aid Program plays a dramatic and es- 
sential role in supporting the Federal Government’s efforts to fulfill 
the Federal access mission for many low-income and African Amer- 
ican students. The Federal Government and the Nation’s Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities and other access institutions 
worK cooperatively to fulfill this shared goal. 

The current Title III program was authorized by Congress in 
1986 and reauthorized in 1992. Part B, the Black College and Uni- 
versity Act, is critical to both the fulfillment of the Federal equal 
opportunity in higher education goal and the survival and enhance- 
ment of the Nation’s HBCUs. 

The Collect Fund/UNCF recommendations for reauthorization of 
Title III will be found at the conclusion of my testimony. They are 
intended to make minor modifications in the program that UNCF 
presidents and Title III administrators believe is working well. 
That view is largely shared throughout the HBCU community. 

At Wilberforce University, our Title III program is broken down 
into six major categories. Activity 1, which is student retention, 
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deals with tutoring, counseling and student services to improve 
academic success. 

Activity 2, which is academic development, deals with instruc- 
tion, advising, equipment and materials. 

Activity 3 is computing equipment, which is vitally necessary to 
bring the university into the 21st century as far as computers are 
concerned. 

Activity 4 is faculty and staff development and strengthening 
general institutional management. In order for our faculty and our 
staff to be able to better serve our students, this is a much-needed 
category. 

Activity 5 is structuring the planned giving and msyor gifts insti- 
tutional efforts. This is where the planning and the structure is 
performed in order to go out and find msyor contributors to help 
this private institution to continue to grow. 

And Activity 6 is attracting smd retaining adult students. This is 
a program that has been designated to assist those people who 
have completed 2 years of college credits and allow them to go to 
school at that time, even though they are working, raising families 
and so on, smd be able to obtain a college degree. 

I am not going to go into all of these msyor activities as far as 
the programs are concerned and as far as the progress is con- 
cerned. That is already within my testimony. What I would like to 
do, sir, is go to a brief summary, if I may. 

There is one major area that is of great concern to Wilberforce 
University and the UNCF. They are Doth strongly committed to 
evaluating institutional progress and meeting stated goals and ob- 
jectives in the Title III program. The Title III Part B program is 
unique smd presents special challenges in order to ensure a fair 
evaluation smd program accountability. 

Title III grants cannot be fairly evaluated collectively. Institu- 
tional aid grsmts by definition are intended to move individual in- 
stitutions along a continuum toward their fullest possible develop- 
ment. In order to fairly smd effectively measure institutional 
progress using Title III funds, we must evaluate how well the insti- 
tution meets tne objectives it outlined to the Secretary of Education 
in its grant application, in accordsmce with the institution’s strate- 
gic plsrn. 

Attempts to use common evaluation criteria would impose stand- 
ards which assume a uniform “origin,” “growth,” and “maturity” 
point for all institutions of higher education. The false nature of 
this premise leads us to believe that the Title II study/evaluation 
by the Department of Education’s consultant MATH-TECH will un- 
fairly and improperly assess the real progress being made by col- 
leges and universities like Wilberforce University. 

The HBCU community’s concerns are heightened by MATH- 
TECH’s lack of experience and knowledge about the Title III pro- 
gram and participating institutions and especially their lack of fa- 
miliar with HBCUs. 

I have included at the end of my testimony also UNCFs Higher 
Education Act reauthorization recommendations for Title III. 

. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have re- 
garding the Title II program at Wiltierforce University. Also, Mr. 
William A. Blakey, who serves as Washington counsel to the Col- 
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lege Fund/UNCF, is also available to answer any questions you 
may have regarding UNCFs Title III reauthorization recommenda- 
tions. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Perfect timing. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Griffin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Moses Griffin 
INTRODUCTION 

Good Morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. I am Moses Grifiin, the Title III Administrator at Wilberforce 
University in Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Wilberforce University is the Nation’s oldest, coeducational Historically Black Col- 
lege or University in America. This institution of higher learning was founded in 
1866 under the aegis of African Methodist Episcopal Church. (AmE). Wilberforce 
University enrolls more than 1,000 students, who are largely lower income students 
and who dependent on federal student assistance to enroll in college, i.e. eighty per- 
cent receive some form of Title IV, Student Assistance (818 Stafford student loan 
borrowers/$3,604,966) and sixty-five percent are Pell Grant recipients (672/ 
$1,140,077). The University is now within the final year of a five-year Strengthening 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities grant under the Institutional Aid Pro- 
- gram authorized by the Title III Program of the Education Act of 1966. 

The Title III, Institutional Aidrprogram plays a dramatic and essential role in 
supporting the Federal in fulfilling the Federal “access” mission for many lower in- 
come and African American students. The Federal Government and the Nation’s 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs), and other access institutions, 
work cooperatively to fulfill this shared goal! The current Title III program was au- 
thorized oy Congress in 1986, and reauthorized in 1992. Part B, The Black College 
and University Act is critical to both the fulfillment of the Federal equal opportunity 
in higher education goal, and to the survival and enhancement of the Nation’s 
HBCUs. The College Fund/UNCF’s * recommendations for reauthorization of Title 
III— rwhich can be sound at the conclusion of my testimony— -‘are intended to make 
minor-modifications in the program that UNCF Presidents and Title III Administra- 
tors believe is working well. That view is largely shared throughout the HBCU com- 
munity. 

AN OVERVIEW OF WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE TITLE m PROGRAM: A CAPSULE OF EXCELLENCE AND EFFEC- 
TIVENESS 

The University’s current Title III project consists of the following six Program Ac- 
tivities: 

Activity 1 — Student Retention — Tutoring, Counseling, and Student Services to Im- 
prove Academic Success. 

Activity 2— -Academic Development — Instruction, Advising, Equipment, and Mate- 
rials. 

Activity 3 — Computing Equipment, Academic Renovation, and Institutional Man- 
agement. 

Activity 4 — Faculty and Staff, Development and Strengthening General Institu- 
tional Management. 

Activity 6—Structuring the r Planned Giving/Major Gifts Institutional Efforts. 

Activity 6--Attracting and Retaining Adult Students. 

NoteMl data in this report covers the first four years of this grant period . 

MAJOR FINDINGS BY ACTIVITY 

The following assessment of the accomplishments of the Title III project addresses 
the six Program Activities in relation to both the specific objectives of the plan of 
operations and the stated goals of the University. 

Activity I — Student Retention— Tutoring, Counseling, and Student Serv- 
ices to Improve Academic Services. 

The major objectives of Activity One, as noted in the plan of operation, is to iden- 
tify and improve retention rates for underprepared, first-generation students which 
it typically serves, as well as for the academically able. and well motivated students 
which the University seeks to attract in large numbers. This Activity plan is to be 
accomplished through improved orientation and advisement of students, increased 
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faculty/student contact outside the classroom, comprehensive counseling, increased 
parental involvement and tutoring, and career guidance. 

The following three Activity objectives are being achieved over the grant period 
of live-years: (1) to identify and reduce organizational and personal factors which 
contribute to unnecessary student attrition; (2) to maintain a continuous and com- 
prehensive counseling program to assist students in relating to the University’s en- 
vironment, (3) to assist in enrollment management activities designed to retain stu- 
dents. 

Activity I — Progress 

The need for Activity One is extremely clear, by looking at the population being 
served, and the development of the institution’s capacity to assist students in the 
ways outlined is vital to a successful academic life. The University’s professional 
staff and support personnel are aware of the importance of this project, and the Uni- 
versity’s administration strongly supports the program. 

The objectives for achieving this Activity during the duration of this grant are 
being met in a timely manner. 

Counseling services have expanded with services in academic tutoring, time man- 
agement, study techniques, and student life difficulties. Faculty and support staff 
are making themselves available to individuals and groups whenever their talents 
or skills are needed in helping meet performance objectives. 

Monthly and annual attendance reports from the Counseling Center may be seen 
in the Oflice of the Vice President of Student Affairs. The Counseling center has 
served 400 students in the fourth (1995-96) grant year with 80 percent seeking aca- 
demic assistance. 15 percent seeking personal counseling, and 5 percent with a 
number of miscellaneous concerns. 

Of the 400 students seeking counseling services, program records show 94 percent 
returned for further assistance. Faculty members nave shown a tremendous desire 
to assist with on-site study reviews, group and individual remedial sessions, and 
those individual students requesting private meetings to discuss personal problems 
(such as sight difficulties, hearing problems, and/or other causes of learning dif- 
ficulty). The Counseling Center staff has also improved student request for assist- 
ance by instructing students on how to study effectively. 

Counseling services have increased to a myriad of student-oriented services. The 
area of expanded services include peer mentors, resident life, violence prevention, 
science reviews, math remedial sessions, study labs, and a number of other counsel- 
ing components aimed at improving student life and retention. 

The msyor objective of this Activity continues to record tremendous improvements 
in the area of attracting and retaining students. The Campus Visitation Day and 
the Parent Weekend have helped with attrition by improving parental interest and 
University support. A partial list of the major activities conducted by project staff 
include: visitation day for high school counselors, health fairs, drug and alcohol sem- 
inars, anti-violence workshops, academic stress seminars, male rite-of-passage and 
female rite-of-passage, and personal relationship conferences. 

Parent Week’s large success has been in part due to the collaborative efforts of 
alumni participation and Activity staffs careful planning of endeavors which are of 
great interest to parents (survival skills, residence halls, career choices, counseling 
assistance, mentor programs, study aids, and financial aid). Staffs strategies are 
also impacting upon retention/attrition by cultural events, social affairs, faculty/stu- 
dent socials, sporting events, and self-awareness sessions. 

The continuous institutional support and staff dedication are evident at this point 
and all preliminary evidence predicts a successful outcome for this^ Activity. 

Activity II — Academic Development — Instruction, Advising, Equipment, 
and Materials. 

The major goal of this Activity, as stated in the plan of operation, is to improve 
the academic delivery services of media communications, faculty research, academic 
advising, student support systems, and the assessment of special populations. This 
Activity Plan is that of an academic advising oversight component, tutorial program, 
and assessment coordination. It is felt that these endeavors would support the re- 
tention efforts presented in Activity One. 

The following seven Activity objectives were put into place during the first year 
as originally projected in the plan of operation: (1) to place 90 percent of freshmen 
participating in The Wilberforce Intensive Summer Experience Program (WISE) 
above remedial college algebra; (2) to place 100 students in small group evening tu- 
torial sessions; (3) to develop an assessment instrument for incoming students and 
existing students; (4) to use satellite communications in 35 class sessions; (5) to at- 
tend six debate team meets as well as selected training workshops; (6) to establish 
ten faculty/student research projects, and (7) to coordinate the production of Univer- 
sity publications. 
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Activity II — Progress/ 

-The achievements in this second program during year four is moving in a timely 
manner toward a successful completion. The Director of this Activity, the Director 
of Activity IIL and the Title III Coordinator collaborated effectively in organizing 
construction plans and projecting strategies for future equipment needs for the new 
Mass Communications building. 

The Summer Bridge Program, providing intensive instruction in math, science, 
computer science, ana reading ana writing was extended from a five week to a six 
week program. The program was also expanded to include intensive evening ses- 
sions of computer literacy, introduction to engineering, and several other concept 
courses which help ensure successful academic life. 

The Summer Bridge Program’s success is supported by an impressive 100 percent 
completion rate (23 entered and 23 completed). The number of students being ex- 
empted from University requirements in Math and Reading has consistently ranged 
between 80 and 90 percent. 

pie Academic Support Program has provided academic assistance, personal coun- 
seling, career advisement, ana a number of special problem areas for more than 175 
students. The services provided to students also include tutoring, testing, and diag- 
nosing academic deficiencies for the purpose of prescribing remedial corrections. 

Special faculty workshops and training sessions were held to help program staff 
with the- special needs of students such as: stress management, dormitory life and 
accommodating the disabled (Disability Act). In addition, program staff are consist- 
ently provided workshops and training sessions on supervisory skills, tutor selection 
and training, and responding to the special needs of the disabled. 

This grant period has witnessed proposals for faculty research being written, 
awards being designated, and funds being received from Ohio’s Department of Edu- 
cation, the United Negro College Fund, and a number of private agencies. 

The strengths in Activity II . are found in the’ $70 1,000 > worth of grants identified 
and successfully written by program staff. The University’s Strategic Plan (1994- 
99) is the official planning guide for ^documenting the official objectives of the insti- 
tutional academic support services. The staff of Activity II closely monitors the 
' progress and achievement levels of students in order to assure that they embark 
upon early academic success. This early monitoring process was designed to ensure 
greater student retention, as well as improving greater student completions. 

This obvious. successful monitoring system is composed of lab aioes, tutors, study 
groups, lab and. computer sessions, and a number of convenient tutoring sites (Li- 
brary, King Science Building, and Jackson and Valentine Residence Halls). The tu- 
toring program of 20 trained (academically qualified) student tutors has no more 
than 16 students assigned to any one tutor. 

In addition to successful peer-tutoring efforts, the program effectiveness was im- 
proved immeasurably by acquiring the services of a professional tutor in physics. 
This professional staff addition will help elevate services in those areas recording 
the highest levels of use: math, chemistry, physics and biology. 

Hie Tutoring Program attendance records (as documented by student sign-in 
data) provide an impressive account of a constant increase in student academic sup- 
port. Program data indicated a 64.9 percent increase in student use of tutoring serv- 
ices over last year's totals. Hie review of sign-in visit records showed 866 students 
attended sessions during the Fall Semester and 940 students attended in the Spring 
Semester. 

Activity HI — Computing Equipment, Academic Renovation, and Institu- 
tional Management. 

The main puipose of this Activity, as outlined in the project plan of operation, is 
to renovate existing instructional facilities and laboratories by upgrading the Aca- 
demic Computer Center to be current with technology and to be able to offer aca- 
demic instruction in the use of popular software. 

Activity Three has two mqjor objectives: (1) to continue upgrading the computer 
equipment; and (2) to continue staff upgrading and the operational component Law 
Enforcement Training Network (LETN> Tor the Campus Police. 

Activity m — Progress 

The new Mass Media Building is certainly the right step toward continued up- 
grading of academic facilities and services. The new facility allows the University 
to .remain current in computer technology and academic delivery. The institution's 
image will also be elevated and student recruitment and retention will be effected 
in a positive manner. 

Hie innovative leadership in Activity Three should be commended for holding 
meetings with vendors and University personnel in order to review prices, discuss 
equipment features, study alternatives and unify requests whenever possible. 
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Activity IV — Faculty and Staff Development and Strengthening General 
Institutional Management. 

The mqjor objectives of Activity IV, as presented in the plan of operation, is fac- 
ulty/staff development as well as counseling and referral services which maintain 
a healthy woik environment for personnel. The Activity Plan is to support academic 
development and assist programs with attracting, retaming, and strengthening staff 
quality and providing a system of staff policy and procedure standards which pro- 
mote good employee relations and greater productivity. 

The following six Activity objectives are to be achieved over the five year grant 
period: (1) to continue support of faculty pursuing terminal degrees and to support 
five additional faculty to obtain terminal degrees; (2) to support ten non-faculty em- 
ployees to obtain graduate/terminal degrees; (3) to support faculty, staff, and admin- 
istrators in attending professional meetings and symposiums for their continuing 
education; (4) to establish an on-campus self-help library for all staff members; ana 
(5) to establish a university- wide Performance Appraisal System including the de- 
velopment of a Personnel Policies and Procedures Manual (6) with a corresponding 
Supervisor’s Manual. 

Activity IV — Progress 

The University’s policies and procedures Manual has experienced some delay in 
completion because of new policy research in the areas of affirmative action rules, 
working conditions (smoking, eating, etc.), and a conclusion of the legal overview of 
recently completed job performance regulations. 

The academic staff and support personnel are adequately represented in the train- 
ing and development component of this Activity. Three faculty members are cur- 
rently completing Ph.D.*a and two support personnel are actively pursuing Master’s 
Degrees. In addition, one staff member completed his MBA, and a number of insti- 
tutional staff and personnel recorded an extensive attendance list at conferences, 
workshops, seminars, and training sessions (library workshops, teaching technique 
workshops, science workshops, accounting seminars, informational technology ses- 
sions, physical education workshops, science equipment workshops, stress manage- 
ment seminars, file and records workshops, human resources workshop, communica- 
tion skills workshop, compensation and benefit seminar, coaching clinic, financial 
aid information seminar, and student defaulted loan conferences). 

The Employee Assistance Program is a strong and extremely viable component of 
the University in the very capable hands of the Project Director. The completely 
confidential program provides employees with professional referrals for their family 
and/or personal problems. 

The Self-Help Libraiy provides source materials in a database and the catalog for- 
mulation readily available. The Library has also undergone the addition of computer 
skill manuals and grammar skills booklets. Stress management books and videos, 
and communication technique booklets. 

Activity V — Structuring the Planned Giving/Major Gifts Institutional Ef- 
forts. 

The major objectives of Activity Five, as stated in the plan of operation, are to 
help support the University’s efforts in educating its giving constituency concerning 
planned gifts and to support efforts toward attracting other funding. This Activity 
was meant to continue building the strong financial base so badly needed in facing 
the budgetary pressures of the day-to-day operations and the challenges of the fu- 
ture. The plan as outlined is to educate alumni and friends as to planned giving 
and to explore, identify and attract other external funding sources. 

The five following . Activity objectives are to be achieved over the period of the 
grant: (1) to produce and distribute a “Guide to Giving" to the University; (2) to 
identify 100 alumni/friends of the University with the capacity to make a major gift/ 
planned gift; (3) to write a cultivation plan for the top 40 prospects; (4) senior ad- 
ministrators (President, Vice President for Development and University Relations) 
to make personal calls on top prospects; (5) to increase the number of Requests for 
Proposals (RFPs) responded to with full proposals. 

Activity V — Progress 

The progress of Activity Five continues to show great progress. This grant year 
witnessed over 125 individual and group meetings held by program staff with poten- 
tial givers throughout the United States. The results of these numerous meetings 
with prospects increased the institution s total for gifts well over 1.5 million dollars. 
In addition, a number of new sources such as university vendors, advisoiy board 
members, and cooperative education program participants have been identified and 
a plan has been developed. 

The progress made by this Activity staff is excellent in their efforts at making 
contacts and developing strategies for soliciting potential givers. The new solicita- 
tion plan, follow-up efforts, ana program reviews are clearly aimed at a useful plan 
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toward combining these strategies into a permanent tradition. The efforts of the 
competent staff of Activity Five not only provides much needed financial support, 
but also increases institutional visibility, recruitment efforts, and ability to be more 
responsive to those disadvantaged youth it serves. 

Activity VI — Attracting and Retaining Adult Students 

The mam objectives of this Activity, as stated in the plan of operation, is to initi- 
ate a degree program offering evening classes for adult transfer students who are 
25 years or older and who have completed at least two years of college. 

The following five Activity objectives are to be achieved over this grant period: (1) 
to increase institutional enrollment by adding special adult programs; (2) to provide 
evening academic programming to the typically underserved adult learner; (3) to ex- 
pand program curriculums to accommodate the special needs of the adult learner 
which will allow admission to the program and achieve academic success; (4) to pro- 
vide academic instruction in disciplines in which African Americans are underrep- 
resented; (5) to provide tutoring, counseling, and student service programs designed 
to improve academic success. 

Activity VI — Progress 

This Activity leader appears to have adjusted to the demands for which he has 
exhibited a true talent. This talent has manifested itself in the form of four new 
community centers for the University’s adult academic programs. 

The four new university adult community educational centers are appropriately 
located throughout the region at Greene County Memorial Hospital, Middletown Re- 

S 'onal Hospital, Columbus State Community College, and the Dayton Urban League 
cility. The well planned centers became completely operational during January 
1997. 

The enrollment data has recorded an impressive history of program growth with 
56 students in 1992-93, 71 students in 1993-94, 107 students in 1994-95, and 116 
students in 1995-96. The four new educational centers should bring about a greater 
growth in levels of service and enrollment. 

Program staff attended a number of conferences, workshops, and seminars. The 
session titles ranged from Strategies for Recruiting and Retaining Students of Color 
and African American Men Stopping Violence to regional and national conferences 
for adult educators. 

Students commitments can be seen in the diversity shown by the ten students 
who traveled to Florida A&M University to review graduate programs and profes- 
sional schools. The list of student held workshops, seminars, special lecture sessions, 
and BRffiF ^UMM/&^ en ^ 8 * >roV * C * e £ rea * i i nsl 8^t into a program that is on target. 

Wilberforce University has completed year four of the five year Strengthening 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities Title III grant. All milestones and ob- 
jectives for the fourth grant year have been achieved on or near the scheduled time. 

Overall, the project is well managed:, faculty and staff enthusiasm and dedication 
are high, and the institutional commitment is sincere. The University is being 
strengthened in those areas most critical to the overall success of its mission. 

The written documents' and records reviewed during the evaluation process were, 
for the most part, comprehensive and well prepared. They included a tremendous 
amount of quantifiable data and information to support the opinion that project ac- 
tivities are moving successfully toward the desired goals. The Wilberforce university 
project appears to be carrying out the intent of Title III legislation and meeting the 
critical needs of the institution. I have attached to my testimony, a summary budget 
of Wilberforce University’s Title III expenditures for the first lour years of our cur- 
rent Title III grant. 

Wilberforce University and UNCF are strongly committed to evaluating 
institutional progress in meeting stated goals and objectives in the Title Iu 
program. The Title EH, Part B program is unique ana presents special chal- 
lenges in order to ensure a fair evaluation and program accountability. 
Title IU grants cannot be fairly evaluated collectively. Institutional aid 
grants, by definition, are intended to move individual institutions along a 
continum toward their fullest possible development. In order to fairly and effec- 
tively measure institutional progress using Title HE funds — we must evalu- 
ate how well the institution met the objectives it outlined to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation in its grant application, in accord with the institution's Strategic Plan . At- 
tempts to use common evaluation criteria would impose standards which 
assume a uniform “origin,” “growth,” and “maturity” point for all institu- 
tions of higher education. The false nature of this premise leads us to be- 
lieve that the Title IU study/evaluation by the Department of Education’s 
consultant MATH-TECH will unfairly and improperly assess the real 
progress being made by colleges and universities like Wilberforce. The 
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HBCU community’s concerns are heightened by MATH-TECH'S* lack or ex- 
perience and knowledge about the Title HI program and participating in- 
stitutions, and especially their lack of familiarity with HBCUs. 

UNCF’s HIGHER EDUCATION ACT REAUTHORIZATION REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FOR TITLE HI 

The current law Title IH program has been in operation for almost ten years. The 
essentially formula-driven program under Part B is complemented by the Graduate 
and Professional program authorized in section 326 and the Part C, Endowment 
Grant program — which is currently unfunded. The College Fund/UNCF makes the 
following recommendations to increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the Title 
III program: 

(1) AUTHORIZE PART B ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS TO USE UP TO 20 
PERCENT OF THEIR PART B AWARD FOR ENDOWMENT BUILDING 
PURPOSES* 

(2) CLARIFY THE “MATCHING” REQUIREMENT IN SECTION 326 SO THAT 
ONLY AMOUNTS ABOVE THE INITIAL $500,000 AWARD MUST BE 
MATCHED— ON A DOLLAR-FOR-DOLLAR BASIS— BY THE GRADUATE OR 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTION; 

(3) MAINTAIN THE CURRENT ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS AND DEFINI- 
TION OF “QUALIFIED GRADUATE PROGRAM” FOR PARTICIPATION IN SEC- 
TION 326, BUT ADD A REQUIREMENT THAT “HOLDS HARMLESS” THE 
AWARD LEVELS OF EXISTING INSTITUTIONS, IF NEW INSTITUTIONS OR 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS ARE ADMITTED TO SECTION 326; 

(4) ESTABLISH AN INSTITUTIONAL “HOLD-HARMLESS” PROVISION 
WHICH PREVENTS THE AWARD LEVEL OF EACH INSTITUTION FROM 
BEING REDUCED IN A SUBSEQUENT YEAR— UNLESS THE TOTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR SECTION 326 IS REDUCED BY THE CONGRESS; 

(5) ALLOW EACH SECTION 326 INSTITUTION— IF IT HAS STATUTORY AU- 
THORITY TO FUND A MEDICINE, VETERINARY MEDICINE, PHARMACY, 
LAW, OR “QUALIFIED GRADUATE PROGRAM”— TO IDENTIFY THE ACA- 
DEMIC SCHOOL OR COLLEGE OR PROGRAM THAT IT WISHED TO FUND 
DURING A PARTICULAR ACADEMIC YEAR OR FUNDING CYCLE; AND 

(6) AUTHORIZE A REGULAR EVALUATION OF THE TITLE III PROGRAM 
THROUGH THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT. 

I WOULD BE PLEASED TO RESPOND TO ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE 
REGARDING THE TITLE HI PROGRAM, ESPECIALLY THE PROGRAM AT WIL- 
BERFORCE UNIVERSITY. WILLIAM A. BLAKEY, WHO SERVES AS WASHING- 
TON COUNSEL TO THE COLLEGE FUND/UNCF IS ALSO AVAILABLE TO AN- 
SWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE REGARDING UNCF’s TITLE III RE- 
AUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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WlHwrfc w U ri wn Hf B udgetary Bi w Mw 
for Tide m Exp andftaraa for tha- Current Gnat FnM 
Aron October 1* 1991 throng* S.pwhr 3h, 19H 



a. Compensation (salaries, benefits, stipends, etc. for staff consultants, students) $ 1.133*503 

b. Acquisition of sciendficftaboratory equipment 174, 117 

c. Acquisi ti o n of library materials and equipment 15*935 

d. Acquisition of compucen/networks/software (other than in b or c) 532,400 

e- Travel 156,040 

t\ Other (specify) supplies, t ele phon e, postage, printing, consultants, maintenance. 

construction, renovation, faculty and staff dev el opment. 804.770 

S- Total S2.8 16,755 



Listed below are major purposes of activities conducted in the Title III 
cumulative expenditures through and including 1995-96. 



A. Faculty development (support of faculty exchanges, faculty 
development workshops, faculty fellowships to assist in 
attaining advanced d eg r ees in thctr field of instruction, etc.) . . . 

B. Development and improvement of Student support larvtcw to 

improve academic success (tutoring, counseling, advising, 
career placement, etc.) 



grant and the expenditures and 



(I) Gram 


(2) Cumulative 


expenditures 


expenditures 


for 1995-96 


through 1995-96 


S 10.000 


5 40.000 




88050 



D. 

E. 

r. 

G. 



Development and improvement of academic programs and reeonrcae 
(projects to develop or improve curriculum, instruction or research 
in specific subject areas or to improve central academic support 
resources such as central libraries, computer centers or networks, 
teleoominunicariofts centers or networks, etc. Include related gram- 



funded expenditures for acquisition of equipment or materials) 


. 215*502 


744,317 


Development and improvement of fa ads and raanapmant 

tools and capabilities (including associated equipment acquisitions, 
personnel training, etc.) . 




150,180 


Construction, renovation, and maintenance of iaatnretkmal taolidro .... 


. . 70,320 


264,909 


Other (personnel cost, travel, supplies, contractual cost, telephone, 
postage and printing costs 


. 180.674 


1.246,576 


Grant Administratioa 




182^523 


Total 


5 832*519 


S 2.816,735 
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The Chairman. Dr. Morgan, please proceed. 

Mr. Morgan. Thank you, sir. 

I am Dick Morgan, and it is indeed a privilege and pleasure to 
be here, Chairman Jeffords. We appreciate your giving us the invi- 
tation and the opportunity to be here. 

I am here representing the Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities, who serve many of the Hispanic-Serving Institutions 
in the country, and I want to share with you today the role of His- 
panic-Serving Institutions in the delivery of higher education to 
Hispanics and nonHispanics and to request your consideration for 
specific changes to the Title III HSI program. 

Sul Ross State University is the only public university between 
An Antonio and El Paso, a distance of some 600 miles along the 
Texas/Mexico border. Sul Ross serves 18 counties, a region of ap- 
proximately 45,000 square miles; that is roughly the size of the 
State of Pennsylvania, but there are only 155,000 citizens in this 
region. 

To give you an idea of what that is like, this phone book rep- 
resents seven counties, including the counties in which the univer- 
sity is located, and this is 22,000 square miles — and by the way, 
this includes the Yellow Pages. 

The region is approximately 50 percent Hispanic and is charac- 
terized by small, rural, economically challenged school districts. 
The oil for which West Texas is famous is north of us; it does not 
generally impact the institutions in our region. 

Fifty percent of the undergraduates at Sul Ross and 42 percent 
of all enrolled students are Hispanic. Sul Ross is sixth in the Na- 
tion in producing Hispanic teachers for the Nation’s public schools, 
according to a recent Hispanic Outlook article. There are a number 
of examples of citizens in our written testimony, to give you an idea 
of the impact that we have on families and individuals in terms of 
higher education opportunities. 

One of the things we do know, however, is that Hispanics are a 
bit unique in that if they drop out of school at Sul Ross State Uni- 
versity, they are unlikely to transfer to another institution to re- 
ceive an education. And I think that that is probably fairly typical 
of Hispanics at most Hispanic-serving institutions. Once they drop 
out, they tend to go home, they tend to take whatever work is 
available and tend to fail to complete their higher education. 

Over 80 percent of the undergraduates at Sul Ross have docu- 
mented financial need, with over 40 percent with full need, and I 
think that compares to about a 12.5 percent national average of 
students with full need. 

Eighty percent of our graduates are first-generation college stu- 
dents. 

Hispanic-Serving Institutions are 2- and 4-year public and pri- 
vate institutions with an enrollment of over 25 percent Hispanic. 
HACU represents 160 of these institutions and helps to ensure suc- 
cess for Hispanic students. HACU sponsors workshops, financial 
aid, grant-writing, retention, transfer student needs, dropout pre- 
vention and college preparation, and links colleges and universities 
to public schools ana community organizations. 
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Hispanic-Serving Institutions represent less than 3 percent of the 
higher education institutions in the country; however, over 60 per- 
cent of the Hispanics in higher education are enrolled in these His- 
panic-Serving Institutions. Hispanics are the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of our population; they have the lowest family income and 
will soon be the largest minority group in the United States. Pro- 
jections in Texas are that by the year 2030, 46.5 percent of the pop- 
ulation in Texas will be Hispanic, 35 percent Anglo, 10 percent Af- 
rican American. 

Hispanics are the most under-represented ethnic group in Amer- 
ican higher education. The public school dropout rate approximates 
50 percent for Hispanics throughout the Nation, and since one of 
the universal keys to employment success is higher education, we 
have got to do all we can to reverse that trend. We believe that the 
Federal Government can and should help equalize our chances for 
success. We believe that all minority-serving institutions deserve 
equitable treatment. 

HSls were first recognized in the last reauthorization Act and 
were authorized for up to $45 million. In 1996, that funding level 
was $12 million and was reduced to $10.8 million in 1997. Sul Ross 
is one of 37 institutions out of 92 applicants awarded the 5-year de- 
velopment grants under the HSI program in 1996. They are pretty 
tough standards, and to get those, tne institutions must do a lot 
of self-evaluation, self-assessment, commitments to other things. 

These grants provide funding for libraries, retention programs, 
faculty enhancements, multimedia technology to redesign courses 
and train teachers. We have many institutions that are using the 
funds to get into the distance learning opportunities so that we can 
reach out, and of course, in my area of the country, that is pretty 
important. 

Helping HSls is a wise investment of limited Federal resources 
and will change welfare recipients in all groups into tax-paying citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

In terms of our recommendations and requests, our first and 
overriding concern is that the entire Higher Education Act focused 
the Federal role to address educational needs, rapid demographic 
changes and under-representation, that is, that our Federal dollars 
reach out neediest people. 

Second, I ask that our specific recommendations be submitted to 
the record, and I will outline some of those recommendations here. 

We would like to see more reference to Hispanic-Serving Institu- 
tions throughout the bill. Specifically, in all areas where other mi- 
nority-serving institutions are mentioned, HSls should be recog- 
nized explicitly. 

We urge the creation of a new section under Title III, Strength- 
ening Institutions for HSI, comparable to Part B for the Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities. 

In Title III, the definition of HSls is a bit too restrictive. We con- 
cur with the 25 percent enrollment and 50 percent from low-income 
families. However, the full-time equivalent does not reflect patterns 
in Hispanic enrollment. Also, the requirement of 50 percent being 
first-generation college students is unnecessary; the definition of 
poverty suffices. 
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We ask that you drop the requirement that an additional 25 per- 
cent come from either low-income or first-generation college fami- 
lies, as it is unnecessarily restrictive. 

Finally, we ask that the funding trigger requiring that general 
Part A grants be funded at $80 million before HSIs receive funding 
be dropped. 

That concludes my presentation. I will be happy to answer ques- 
tions. I have with me Ms. Carol Ruppel from the Hispanic Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, wno will be glad to answer ques- 
tions as well. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Morgan. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Morgan follows:] 



Good morning. My name is Dr. R. Vic Morgan and I am President of Sul Ross 
State University (SKSU) in Alpine, Texas. I am testifying on behalf of the Hispanic 
Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), which represents America's His- 
panic-Serving Institutions (HSIs). Thank you Chairman Jeflords and Committee for 
this opportunity to speak on the effectiveness of the Title III HSI Strengthening In- 
stitution Grants. 

Sul Ross is the only public university between San Antonio and El Paso, a dis- 
tance of more than 600 miles along the Texas/Mexico border. Sul Ross serves 18 
counties in far west Texas encompassing a region of 46,000 square miles. This is 
an area the size of the state of Pennsylvania, with a population of 155,000. The re- 
gion is approximately 50 percent Hispanic and iB characterized by small, rural, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged school districts. The oil for which West Texas is famous 
does not benefit a large portion of our region. 

Sul Ross State University is over 75 years old and enrolls 2,500 students. More 
than 50 percent of our undergraduates and 42 percent of our students are Hispanic. 
We retain and graduate a higher percentage of Hispanics than either Anglo or Afri- 
can American students. More than 80 percent of the undergraduates at SRSU have 
documented financial need; more than 40 percent have full financial need. These fig- 
ures are common for HSIs. The national average for students with full need is 12.5 
percent. 

Sul Ross is sixth in the nation in institutions producing Hispanic teachers for 
public school systems and Twenty-third in the number of criminal justice degrees 
it grants Hispanics, according to an Hispanic Outlook article (based on 1992-93 
data). As a regional comprehensive university Sul Ross prepares its graduates for 
critical positions in communities, state and federal agencies, and private businesses 
of the Texas border region. 

On a recent graduation survey, 80 percent of our graduates indicated that they 
were first generation college graduates. Examples of our impact on Hispanic fami- 
lies: 

• The Gallego family has been in Alpine for five generations. Pete owns a res- 
taurant and has three children who attend Sul Ross. Two are now lawyers and one 
is a medical doctor. One of the attorneys is our current State Representative serving 
his fourth term in the Texas House. 

• Arturo Galindo, a current employee in our Title III program, is married with 
four children. He was working as a janitor in an area public school when a teacher 
suggested that he try to go to college. The counselor at his school, a Sul Ross grad- 
uate, advised him to choose Sul Ross because “they will take care ofyou there. He 
completed his degree and considered several positions in the West Texas area. He 
is now a computer specialist in our Title III program, working with Sul Ross faculty 
members to incorporate computer technology into their courses. 

• The Vizcaino family, from Alpine, has grandparents who live in Chihuahua, 
Mexico, in a village with no electricity. The father immigrated to the United States 
and worked for a concrete company. He became a UJS. citizen and all five children 
in the family have attended Sul Ross. Four received degrees (education, social 
science, chemistry, & business administration) and all are solid citizens, contribut- 
ing to our society. 

The success stories abound, and that is due to our high Hispanic graduation rate. 
We know from Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board data that most Hispanic 
students who drop out of Sul Ross don't complete a degree elsewhere. Unlike mem- 
bers of other ethnic groups who may transfer to other institutions and finish a de- 
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gree, Hispanic students are often region bound by culture, economics, and other fac- 
tors and therefore unlikely to complete their studies once they drop out. Instead 
they return to their family and find whatever work may be available. 

Sul Ross State University is one of 160 Hispanic-serving two-year and four-year, 
public and private colleges and universities belonging to HACU, the Hispanic Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities. HACU promotes the development of its colleges 
and universities through administering a large number of federal and corporate 
partnerships and by keeping its members abreast of all developments which im- 
prove the chances of Hispanic students* success. HACU serves as a think tank and 
an advocate for Hispanics seeking or enrolled in higher education. It sponsors work- 
shops on financial aid, grant writing, student transfer, dropout prevention and col- 
lege preparation, and links colleges to high schools and community-based organiza- 
tions. 

I am here today to share with you the role Hispanic-Serving Institutions play in 
the delivery of higher education to Hispanics and no n-H is panics and to ask for spe- 
cific changes in the Title III HSI program. 

Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs) are so-designated because they have a His- 
panic enrollment of at least 26 percent. The U.S. Department of Education counts 
approximately 200 colleges and universities as HSIs. HACU estimates that about 
60 percent of all Hispanic students are enrolled in HSIs. Hispanics constitute the 
fastest growing segment of the population and will soon be the largest minority 
group in the United States. Yet Hispanics are sorely Under-represented in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

We feel that there is a tremendous need to boost the enrollment of Hispanic stu- 
dents to more accurately reflect their numbers in our society. For a variety of rea- 
sons, Hispanics have a 60 percent high-school dropout rate and a poor college reten- 
tion rate. We all know that one universal key to success in employment is a college 
degree. Hispanics are tired of being poor ana working in menial jobs, and are anx- 
ious to gain greater access to professional and technical opportunities. 

Hispanics bring the same academic potential as other groups in this countiy. We 
are building a tradition of access to college in order to realize that potential, and 
believe that the federal government should help equalize our chances for academic 
success. HSIs, like Historically Black Colleges and Universities, bring their own 
unique history of disadvantage to the table. HACU believes that HSIs and all mi- 
nority-serving institutions deserve equitable treatment. 

Although the HSI grant program was authorized in the Higher Education Act 
Amendments of 1992, fiscal year 1996 was the first appropriation. Of the 92 institu- 
tions that applied, only 37 HSIs were awarded five-year grants. 

Title III HSI grants are vital to our continued success in educating Hispanics. 
They support college-wide development projects that are not covered by individual 
student aid grant funds such as Pell grants and TRIO programs. And state dollars 
are primarily for operations; rarely for development. The grant-writing process itself 
is invaluable to our institutions. Colleges are required to undergo a rigorous self- 
assessment and set measurable goals to address their weaknesses. They must also 
provide evidence that the programs will become permanent after the funding ex- 
pires. HSI grants allow our mostly under-funded campuses, all with large numbers 
of low-income students, to give students the education they need to compete in our 
society. 

A survey which we conducted last year of the 37 grantees shows how the money 
is spent. Many of the grants are used in part to update teaching methods proven 
to result in retention and achievement of Hispanic students. Grants fund the devel- 
opment of multimedia technology to redesign courses and to train teachers who 
often train other teachers at other institutions. Courses are redesigned to have more 
appeal and more application and thus to motivate students to stay with them. For 
example, in the first year of its grant San Antonio College created an instructional 
lab for faculty to develop multimedia and computer-technology presentations for the 
classroom. Within the first year 112 small classes and seminars were scheduled. 
The lab also offers technical assistance solving hardware and software problems 
around campus. 

Another Texas college, Our Lady of the Lake, uses its grant to fund the develop- 
ment of a new major field of study, Electronic Commerce. 

Colleges use HSI funds for distance learning equipment and training. HSIs have 
been able to reach other HSIs and high schools in geographically and culturally iso- 
lated areas with interactive video, videoconferencing and voice mail. Elementary 
and high school teachers earn continuing education credits this way. High schools 
are able to expand their curriculum by tuning in college courses taught by profes- 
sors and earning college credits. Our Lady oi the Lake reports offering computer 
camp for middle- and high-school students. 
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Most grantees are able to offer programs of academic support to Hispanic and 
non-Hispanic students at risk by training faculty and counselors. Supplemental in- 
struction, counseling, academic advising, peer tutoring, career planning and careful 
tracking are provided. 

The grant is used to help build endowments. The majority of HSIs are community 
colleges, often in very poor communities. HSI grants help build alumni groups and 
grant- writing capacity. 

Our first and overriding recommendation for re authorization is that the entire 
Higher Education Act focus the federal role of higher education to address edu- 
cational need, rapid demographic growth, and under-representation. Our federal dol- 
lars should be spent on our neediest people. 

I ask that our specific recommendations be submitted to the record, and I will out- 
line our suggested amendments to Title III here. We would like more references to 
Hispanic-Serving Institutions throughout the bill. In all titles where “other minor- 
ity-serving institutions” are mentioned, Hispanic-Serving Institutions should be rec- 
ognized explicitly. To best accomplish this we urge that there be a new section cre- 
ated under Title III Strengthening Institutions for HSIs, comparable to Part B for 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities. We recognize and respect our historical 
differences, but can build an equally compelling argument for equity. 

On Title III the definition for HSIs is far too restrictive. We concur with the 25 
percent Hispanic enrollment requirement and that 50 percent of that be from low- 
income families. However, that those students be full-time -equivalent (FTE) does 
not reflect the reality of Hispanic college enrollment. Many Hispanics can afford to 
enroll only as part-time students. Also the requirement that those 50 percent come 
from first-generation college parents is unnecessary. The definition of poverty suf- 
fices. 

Finally in the definition of HSIs for eligibility for Title III grants for Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions, the requirement that an additional 25 percent of the Hispanic 
enrollment come from either low-income or first -generation college families is also 
unnecessarily restrictive. 

Under the section of Title III authorizing appropriations for HSIs we ask that the 
funding trigger requiring that general Part A grants be funded at $80 million dol- 
lars before HSIs receive funding be dropped. 

These are our recommendations for Title III. We respectfully ask the Committee 
to carefully consider all our recommendations when taking up re authorization, as 
they were drafted with the intention of “leveling the playing field.” 

'fhank you for the opportunity to provide this information about Hispanic-Serving 
Institutions on behalf of HACU. I will be pleased to answer questions today or in 
the future. I can be reached by phone at (915)837-8032; HAClTs Government Rela- 
tions staff at (202)833-8361. 

The Chairman. Ms. Shiller. 

Ms. Shiller. Good morning, Senator Jeffords and members of 
the committee. My name is Linda Shiller, and I am here on behalf 
of the National Early Intervention Scholarship and Partnership 
Program, otherwise known as NEISP, but more importantly, on be- 
half of the students whom we serve. As director of outreach pro- 
grams at VSAC in Vermont, I oversee two TRIO programs along 
with Vermont’s NEISP program. We have been working with first- 
generation low-income students for over 30 years, helping them to 
realize their dreams and continue their education beyond high 
school. 

Today I would like to tell you about NEISP and why it makes 
a tangible difference to over 3,500 Vermonters and 42,000 students 
nationwide every year. But first, I would like to ask you to travel 
back and time and think about yourself as a 7th or 8th grader. I 
would like you to think about what you were thinking of doing 
after high school; did you have a specific career in mind? If so, as 

f r ou look back, was it realistic? Did you think you would go to col- 
ege, and if you did, who encouraged you? If no one in your family 
had set foot on a college campus, how would you have had that op- 
portunity? Were finances a concern? Did you worry about how you 
would pay for it? 
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The reason I ask these questions is this. Studies show that many 
students who decide to continue their education beyond high school 
make that decision by the 7th or 8th grade. Many of us in this 
room were probably privileged to have that support and encourage- 
ment from family to aspire to college. Yet providing this access to 
the financially and culturally disadvantaged youth in this country 
is a major challenge as we try to prepare all students to have the 
education and training necessary to compete in the 21st century. 

Like TRIO, NEISP seeks to level the so-called playing field for 
first-generation, low-income students. It offers an array of tools to 
help these students overcome the many barriers they face from ele- 
mentary school to high school as they try to aspire to college. 

I would like to tell you about Don and Cindy, two students whose 
lives have changed as a result of NEISP. 

Don has been in NEISP since it started almost 3 years ago. His 
grades were plummeting, his attendance was poor, and so was his 
attitude about school. When asked about the future, he had no 
plans except to get out of high school and as far away from home 
as possible. Life at home was hell. He lived with mom and her boy- 
friend, neither of whom graduated high school, and neither of 
whom encouraged Don to continue his education. 

But things turned around for him. He moved in with a friend’s 
family. His NEISP counselor showed him that she believed in his 
ability to be successful and showed him some real opportunities. 

Through the program, Don developed a relationship with a com- 
munity mentor, and he finally started to believe in himself. His 
grades improved. He attended field trips and college visits, and he 
applied and was accepted to a State college — and he received a 
$2,500 NEISP scholarship to offset his expenses. Don was the first 
person in his family to graduate from high school and to attend col- 
lege; and he was almost exclusively supported in his journey to col- 
lege by the NEISP program. 

Cindy had different circumstances. Her parents were supportive 
of her in many ways, and home life was decent, but her family had 
other obstacles. They were very poor and unaware of educational 
opportunities, and college was not something they considered. They 
are Abenaki Native American. In Vermont, that meant among 
other things that you did not go to college, and you might be dis- 
criminated against in terms of employment. 

Cindy had academic ability but lacked confidence and ambition. 
She participated in every service that was offered through NEISP. 
Her parents attended meetings to provide information about the 
importance of higher education and the availability of financial aid. 
She developed confidence as well as a career goal. As a senior, she 
applied to six schools, was accepted at four. Some were very expen- 
sive, and even with financial aid, Cindy would have had to borrow 
at least $6,000 a year to attend some of these schools. Without the 
NEISP scholarship, Cindy’s options would have been very limited, 
but as the first person in her family to attend college, Cindy at- 
tended the offer to attend Dartmouth. 

The outcomes are powerful. These programs work. In Vermont 
alone, 87 percent of graduating NEISP seniors went on to college 
after high school. The Vermont State average is 65 percent. Since 
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NEISP started in Vermont, over $900,000 in scholarship moneys 
have been awarded to NEISP students going on to college. 

You may wonder what makes NEISP distinctive. Well, it is an 
early intervention program. That means that we start working 
with students at middle schools and elementary schools. It stresses 
a strong mentoring component and community partnership. It re- 
quires a State match, which promotes State commitment and in- 
volvement and support. 

NEISP offers graduating students a scholarship which ties to- 
gether the early intervention and the financial resources for higher 
education. 

But here are my concerns. Grant funding for higher education 
has been eroding at an alarming rate in this countiy. Federal funds 
for students ana student aid have not kept up with college costs. 
We have to ask ourselves: Do we hold out the promise of edu- 
cational opportunity only to take it away from deserving students 
when they are ready to attend college? 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 offered access to postsecond- 
ary training for all academically prepared students. Now, over 30 
years later, it is failing in some ways. The ultimate success of these 
programs is dependent on the ability of its graduates to finance 
their education. It is time to get back on track with our promise 
to all deserving young people regarding the future. 

I am here to ask you to ensure that all educational opportunity 
programs continue to grow to serve all first-generation, low-income 
students as they prepare for the future and the competitive work 
force ahead. 

More specifically, NEISP, which presently serves nine States, 
should be expanded so that programs can be established in all 50. 
NEISP gives students the message that they can improve their 
lives. They are not only given encouragement and information; they 
are given money in their pockets to help defer the costs of college 
and to help make it a reality. Let us make this happen for more 
students in more States. We know it works. We have already seen 
the results of TRIO, and we are seeing the results of a program 
on W 3 years old. 

Senator, I thank you and the committee for your time. VSAC’s 
outreach programs are always available to assist you in our joint 
mission to provide all students with educational opportunities. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Linda. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shiller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda Shiller 

Good morning, Senator Jeffords and members of the committee. My name is 
Linda Shiller. I am here on behalf of Vermont’s National Early intervention Scholar- 
ship Partnership Program (NEISP), but, more importantly, on behalf of the students 
we serve. It is gratifying to be invited to provide testimony on the importance of 
Educational Opportunity programs. 

As Director of Outre acn Programs at the Vermont Student Assistance Corpora- 
tion, I oversee two TRIO programs along with Vermont’s NEISP Program. For over 
14 years, I personally have assisted first-generation, college-bound, low-income Ver- 
monters with their auest to develop and realize their educational goals and dreams 
beyond high school. Today, I would like to tell you about NEISP and why it makes 
a tangible difference to over 3,500 Vermonters and thousands of students nation- 
wide every year. 
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First, let me ask you to travel back in time and think about yourself as a 7th 
or 8th grader. 

• How did you spend your free time as a 12 or 13 year old? 

• What were you going to do after high school? Did you have a specific career in 
mind? If so, was it realistic? 

• Did you think you would go to college? If you did, who encouraged you? How 
were you going to get there? 

• What if no one in your family had stepped foot on a college campus? How would 
you have had that opportunity? 

• What if the cost of college was as high as $25,000 per year when you attended? 
Would the cost have affected your ambitions or ability to attend? 

The reason I ask these questions is this: Studies show that many students who 
decide to continue their education beyond high school make that decision by the 7th 
or 8th grade. Many of us in this room were privileged to have had the support and 
encouragement from family to aspire to college. For some of us, this was a given: 
not a far-reaching goal, not a question. Yet providing access to higher education for 
the financially and culturally disadvantaged youth in this country is a major chal- 
lenge as we tiy to prepare all students to nave the education and training necessary 
to compete in the 21st Century. (Add to this the debt burden faced by most students 
today which places additional economic pressure to get jobs that pay well.) Many 
students from lower income families see postsecondary education as both financially 
and culturally unattainable. Lack of financial resources as well as lack of aspira- 
tions are the two major barriers inhibiting this population from attending college. 

NEISP seeks to level the so-called playing field for first-generation, college-bound 
and low-income students. It offers an array of tools to help these students overcome 
the many barriers they face from elementary school to high school graduation. We 
view NEISP as the “Saturn rocket booster** for students who have the ability and 
who should have the opportunity to continue their education after high school. 

Our program in Vermont is very comprehensive, beginning with a 5th grade boost 
through to a successful lift-off in 12th grade. I*d like to highlight our major activities 
and present you with some personal testimonies about students whose lives have 
changed as a result of NEISP. 

In Vermont, we offer the following strategies and activities to NEISP participants 
on a regular basis: 

• encouragement, empowerment, mentoring; 

• tutoring, study skills, high school course selection; 

• parent involvement, career awareness, planning, business visits and job shad- 
owing; and 

• college visits, community service, college selection, assistance with the college 
and financial aid application processes, financial aid counseling, and transition to 
college issues. 

Yet, this list of program functions is not nearly as informative as the real stories 
of Don and Cindy, two of our NEISP students. 

Don has been in NEISP since its inception almost three years ago. His grades 
were plummeting, his attendance was poor and so was his attitude about school. 
When asked about the future, he had no plans except to get out of high school and 
away from home. Life at home v r as hell. He lived in a tumultuous relationship with 
his mom and her boyfriend, neither of whom had graduated from high school or en- 
couraged Don to value his education. Don’s father had never been in the picture, 
and Don had no memory of him. 

Sound familiar? We all know young people like Don in eveiy town across the 
countiy. Don,' however, was lucky. Things turned around for him. 

With the encouragement of his NEISP counselor, he got up the courage to get 
help regarding his family situation, and he moved in with a friend’s family. His 
counselor showed him that she believed in his ability to be successful and snowed 
him some real opportunities. Through NEISP, Don developed a relationship with a 
community mentor along with the rJEISP counselor. Now, two people believed in 
him. 

Most importantly, Don finally started to believe in himself. His grades improved. 
He started playing sports again, and with the help of his mentor, he visited work 
sites. He also attended NEISP field trips, mostly held on college campuses. Finally 
he turned his grades around enough to apply to and get accepted at Plymouth State 
College in New Hampshire. He attended the five-day pre -college summer program 
last June, AND he received a $2,500 NEISP scholarship to offset his expenses. Don 
was the first person in his family to graduate from high school and to attend college. 
He was almost exclusively supported in his journey to college by the NEISP pro- 
gram. 
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Cindy had different circumstances. Her parents were supportive of her in many 
ways and home life was decent, but her family had other obstacles. They were very 
poor and unaware of the educational opportunities for families in their financial sit- 
uation. College was not something they considered. They were Abenaki Native 
American. In Vermont, this meant, among other things, that you didn't go to college, 
you didn’t trust the school system and you might be discriminated against when ap- 
plying for work. In Cindy's community, one quarter of the families are Native Amer- 
ican. 

Cindy was referred to VSACs Outreach Program called Talent Search (a TRIO 
program) before NEISP was funded. In the 7th grade, her guidance counselor felt 
that she had strong academic ability. Unfortunately, she lacked self confidence, mo- 
tivation and the information that would help shape her school experience and pre- 
pare her for the future. Fortunately, she was then offered the chance to participate 
in NEISP as a sophomore when Vermont was funded and we reorganized the dis- 
tribution of schools to implement NEISP. 

Cindy participated in every service and activity offered. Her parents attended 
meetings designed to provide information about the importance of higher education, 
encouraging your children to value school, and the availability of financial aid for 
college. Cindy worked with a group of NEISP students who planned, organized and 
raised money for a special week-long trip to the Carolines to visit colleges and busi- 
nesses and participate in a Habitat for Humanity project. She returned with a new 
sense of accomplishment, confidence, and a career goal in political science and pub- 
lic policy analysis. She also maintained a friendship with a college student mentor 
who she met while visiting Dartmouth. They still communicate monthly by e-mail. 

Cindy is a senior this year and applied to six schools with the help of NEISP. She 
was accepted at four schools, including Dartmouth the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, Bates, and the University of Vermont. These are expensive schools, 
and even with financial aid, Cindy would have had to borrow at least $6,000 a year 
to attend. Her parents are not able to contribute a penny. Without the NEISP schol- 
arship and assistance from the program to research scholarships, Cindy's options 
would be limited. Even the state university seemed out of her reach. There is a 
happy ending, however. As the first person in her family to attend college, Cindy 
has accepted the offer to attend Dartmouth where she will be welcomed by her men- 
tor. 

There are many more stories that I could share with you if time permitted. I am 
one voice representing many who could speak about students who have benefited 
or who could benefit from early intervention programs like NEISP. The NEISP pro- 
grams in Washington State, Maryland, New Mexico, and Rhode Island have similar 
stories. 

The outcomes are powerful. These programs work. In Vermont alone. 87 percent 
of graduating NEISP seniors continued tneir education in a postsecondary setting. 
The Vermont state average is 65 percent. Sixty percent of students receiving tutor- 
ing reported an increase in grade point average. Since its inception in 1994, 
$952,000 in scholarship money has been awarded to NEISP eligible students. 

NEISP may sound like other educational opportunity programs that presently 
exist in this countiy. In fact, it is. Certainly, many of the services offered mirror 
the TRIO programs. In Vermont, we administer both NEISP and TRIO. They are 
equally important with similar objectives, participants and outcomes. Yet, NEISP is 
a drop in the bucket when compared to the appropriated funding and numbers 
served by TRIO. 

Some important differences between the two exist, however, and let me tell you 
what makes NEISP distinctive: 

• NEISP is an early intervention program typically serving 

younger students than those served by TRIO; 

• NEISP stresses a strong mentoring component; 

• Many NEISP programs such as Washington State are community based; 

• NEISP requires a state match which promotes state involvement and support 
as well as a partnership among State ana Federal Governments as well as with 
communities; 

• NEISP offers graduating seniors a scholarship; and 

•NEISP ties together early intervention and financial 

resources for higher education. 

While NEISP and other programs such as TRIO make a positive difference, I 
must share with the committee some of my concerns. Financial resources for higher 
education have been eroding at an alarming rate in this countiy. We all know that 
federal funds for student aid have not kept up with sky-rocketing college costs. We 
have to ask ourselves: Do we hold out the promise of educational opportunity only 
to take it away from deserving students when they reach higher education's door? 
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The Higher Education Act of 1965 offered access to post secondary training for ALL 
academically-prepared students. It is now 1997 and the act, despite its success, has 
failed to reach too many students. It is time to get back on track with our promise 
to all deserving young people regarding their future. NEISP works well, but its ulti- 
mate success is dependent on the ability of its graduates to finance their education. 
Therefore, what happens to need-based student aid, such as the Pell Grant, will ul- 
timately determine what happens to NEISP. Let’s not forget that either. 

I am here to ask you to ensure that educational opportunity programs continue 
to grow to serve all first-generation, low-income students as they prepare for the fu- 
ture and the competitive work force that lies ahead. 

More specifically NEISP, which presently serves nine states, should be expanded 
so that programs can be established in 50 States. NEISP gives students the message 
that they can improve their lives. They are given not only encouragement and infor- 
mation; they are given money in their pockets to help defer the cost of college and 
to help make it a reality. Let's make this happen for more students in more states. 
We know it works. We have already seen results of a program only three years old. 
Let’s multiply the formula as we prepare our future generations to lead our great 
Nation. 

Senator, I thank you and the committee for your time. VSAC’s Outreach Pro- 
grams are always available to assist you in our joint mission to provide all students 
with educational opportunities. 

I would be happy to answer any questions at this time.Q2 

Ms. Coles. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on behalf 
of the National Council of Educational Opportunity Associations, I 
want to thank you for your support of postsecondary opportunity 
and of the TRIO programs. 

Presently, 1,900 TRIO programs hosted by colleges, universities 
and community agencies across the United States provide services 
to nearly 700,000 low-income, first-generation and disabled individ- 
uals from 6th grade through college graduation. While the numbers 
of students in TRIO are substantial, the programs serve less than 
10 percent of eligible students nationally. 

For more than 30 years, TRIO — actually five programs — has 
helped young people and adults improve their lives by going to col- 
lege. Over 2 million TRIO participants have graduated from col- 
lege, moved out of poverty and are contributing members of their 
communities. TRIO’s graduates include teachers, engineers, physi- 
cians, mayors and Members of Congress. 

I want to make three points today. First, TRIO is an important 
component of the Federal strategy of student assistance aimed at 
promoting educational opportunity. Second, TRIO programs work. 
'Piird, the consistency of TRIO program operations over time has 
improved the effectiveness of services for needy students. 

TRIO, as you know, is included in Title IV of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, along with student financial assistance. In 1965, when 
Congress first passed the Higher Education Act, leaders such as 
yourselves recognized that two sets of obstacles prevent low-income 
individuals from going to college. The first is the financial obsta- 
cles; equal burdensome are barriers ranging from lack of prepara- 
tion to lack of family support and lack of awareness of postsecond- 
ary and financial aid opportunities. 

Both sets of obstacles must be addressed simultaneously. By in- 
vesting in TRIO, Congress protects the Federal investment in fi- 
nancial aid. Also, TRIO is student aid, not institutional aid. That 
policy context must be maintained during reauthorization. 

Second, TRIO programs work. The results from recent evalua- 
tions of student support services and Upward Bound are strong. 
Student support services evaluation found that this program has a 
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positive effect on retention, grades and credits. Upward Bound stu- 
dents completed more academic courses in high school and enrolled 
in college at rates that exceed those of comparable disadvantaged 
students. 

Such evaluations tell only part of the story. I want to speak 
about participants in the TRIO programs I have worked with and 
how TRIO has affected their lives. 

Zadia Gomez sought help from Talent Search when she was a 
high school junior. She had no relatives or friends who had gone 
to college and did not know how to begin. Talent Search helped 
Zadia enroll in Suffolk University with financial aid. She graduated 
cum laude and now works at the Boston Housing Authority. 

Alfred Tennyson, a young African American male, joined our Tal- 
ent Search program 3 years ago as a 7th grader referred by a 
teacher because of low grades and family difficulties. His Talent 
Search counselor got Alfred a scholarship to attend Project Ocean- 
ography, a 2-week summer enrichment program. He enjoyed this 
experience tremendously, and his enthusiasm for learning carried 
over to school. He is now in high school, where he has made the 
honor roll every quarter. 

Charlene Hollins first visited the Boston Educational Oppor- 
tunity Center when she was about to be laid off from a major bank. 
A single parent with a young daughter and a 1972 high school 
graduate, Charlene had been out of school so long she did not know 
what to do. With help from an EOC counselor, Charlene attended 
Bay State College, transferred to a 4-year college, and now works 
as an escrow analyst with the Massachusetts Housing Finance Au- 
thority. 

My former Student Support Services students at North Shore 
Community College include Mary Nelson, an AFDC mother with 
three sons, who earned a bachelor’s degree in nursing and has 
worked as a surgical nurse at Massachusetts General Hospital for 
the past 10 years. 

Peter Kaplan, a recovering drug addict and Mass Rehabilitation 
Commission client when he enrolled, recently completed a law de- 
gree and has his own practice. 

Carol Maglin, totally deaf since early childhood, returned to col- 
lege when she was 40, having been told by family that she could 
never work because of her disability. She transferred to North- 
eastern University where she earned an associate’s degree in 
cytotechnology and now works at Tufts New England Medical Cen- 
ter. 

The five Tran siblings, Vietnamese refugees who came to the 
United States in the early 1980’s, all went on to earn bachelors 
and master’s degrees in engineering. 

Third, improved TRIO effectiveness. Over the years, TRlO’s serv- 
ices on campuses and agencies have constantly been reviewed and 
improved. A provision of the TRIO legislation, often referred to as 
“prior experience,” promotes such improvements by providing the 
consistency and continuity that allow TRIO programs to develop 
tremendous credibility in their communities and to serve as a base 
for other college access services. 

For example, in Boston, our Talent Search and Educational Op- 
portunities Center programs have provided a platform from which 
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we have been able to leverage funds from the State, the city and 
area colleges to develop information outreach services throughout 
the Boston area. 

Attached to my written testimony is a copy of the National Coun- 
cil's recommendations regarding reauthorization of TRIO. These 
recommendations are the result of 7 months of intense discussion 
within the TRIO community. As you are probably aware, there is 
great disparity in opportunity to graduate from college based on 
family income. Young people from families in the bottom income 
quartile, below $22,000, have only an 8 percent likelihood of obtain- 
ing a bachelors degree by the time they are 25. this compares to 
a 78 percent likelihood for students from families with incomes 
over $67,000. 

A major portion of this lack of degree attainment results from in- 
adequate financial aid. Another piece equally important is ade- 
quate preparation. 

Our recommendations underscore the importance of academic 
preparation for TRIO students^and will increase the capacity of the 
programs to do an even better job with this aspect of our work. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Coles follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Dr. Ann Coles 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, on behalf of the National Council of 
Educational Opportunity Associations (NCEOA), I would like to thank each of you 
for your support of postsecondary educational opportunity in general, and of the 
TRIO programs in particular. Presently 1,900 TRIO programs are hosted by over 
1200 colleges and universities and 100 community agencies across the country. They 
provide services to nearly 700,000 low-income, first-generation, and disabled individ- 
uals annually, students from sixth grade through college graduation. While the 
number of students TRIO programs serve is substantial, the programs are still serv- 
ing less than 10 percent of the eligible students. 

For more than thirty years the TRIO Programs — Educational Opportunity Cen- 
ters, Talent Search, Student Support Services, Upward Bound ana the Ronald E. 
McNair Post-Baccalaureate Achievement Program — have been helping low-income 
students to improve their lives by entering and graduating from college. It is esti- 
mated that over two million individuals who have participated in the TRIO pro- 
grams graduated from college, moved out of poverty and are now contributing mem- 
bers of their communities. TRIO graduates include national leaders, from mayors. 
Members of Congress, and an astronaut to teachers, engineers, and physicians. 

I would like to make four points today. The first is that TRIO is an important 
component of the federal strategy of student assistance aimed at promoting 
educational opportunity. The second is that TRIO programs work. My tnird point 
is that the consistency of TRIO program operations nationally and on individ- 
ual campuses and agencies has allowed the development of an evolving strategy 
aimed at improving the effectiveness and efficiency of TRIO services. Lastly, I would 
like to discuss briefly the NCEOA’s recommendations for the reauthorization, 
particularly those which will enable TRIO programs to assist more students in be- 
coming academically prepared for college success. 

1. TRIO is an Important Component of Federal Student Assistance Strategy 

TRIO, as you know, is included in Title IV of the Higher Education Act, Student 
Assistance. TRIO actually consists of five programs — Talent Search, which provides 
college information and counseling to students in grades 6-12; Upward Bound, 
which provides high school students academic instruction on weekends and in the 
summer; Student Support Services, which provides tutoring, counseling, and in- 
struction to undergraduate students; Educational Opportunity Centers, which help 
displaced works with college and financial aid information; and the Ronald E. 
McNair Postbaccalaureate Achievement Program, which encourages low-income and 
minority undergraduates to prepare for graduate study. The overall goal of the 
TRIO programs is to enable students who would not otherwise have attended college 
to enter college and graduate. 
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In fact, the first TRIO program authorized in the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Talent Search was initially included in the same section as the first need-basea 
grant aid — Educational Opportunity Grants, now Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants. Very early, Congress recognized that there were two sets of obstacles 
which prevent individuals in our society from entering and succeeding in college. 
The first set, which is obvious to most observers, are the financial obstacles. The 
second set of barriers are equally burdensome for students. They include academic, 
social, and cultural barriers ranging from lack of appropriate academic preparation 
for college, to lack of family and peer support, to lack oT knowledge regarding post- 
secondanr opportunities. 

Since 1965, Congress has wisely noted that both sets of obstacles must be simulta- 
neously addressed and that, in investing in the TRIO programs, the Federal Govern- 
ment is protecting its investment in student financial assistance. Certainly both the 
legislative language and the history of TRIO is that it is student aid and not insti- 
tutional aid. That policy context must be maintained during this re authorization. 

2. TRIO Programs Work. 

In 1993 the Appropriations Committee approved a request from the Department 
of Education to tiegin evaluations of the long-term results of participation in the 
TRIO programs. The first results from evaluations of the two largest TRIO pro- 
grams nave been published — the WEST AT evaluation of Student Support Services 
and the Mathematica evaluation of Upward Bound. Both WEST AT and 
Mathematica are prominent education policy research organizations. The results of 
these evaluations are strong. After tracking 2,700 Student Support Services college 
freshmen and a matched comparison group of similar size for three years, the 
WEST AT evaluation concluded that Student Support Services is very well targeted 
on low-income, first -generation students with great need for support in order to 
graduate from college. 

The evaluation also found that Student Support Services has a positive and statis- 
tically significant effect on three separate student outcomes — student retention, 
grades, and credits earned. Most importantly, since the legislative purpose of this 
TRIO program is increased retention and graduation rates, Student Support Serv- 
ices increased the likelihood of a student remaining in college through the third 
year by nine (9) percentage points, from 40 percent to 49 percent. This is particu- 
larly important given the fact that according to the National Center for Education 
Statistics, the likelihood that a low-income student who begins college will graduate 
within five years is only 26 percent. Based on the three-year retention rate, it is 
likely that a larger percentage of Student Support Services students will graduate 
within five years. 

Results of the evaluation found that students* college grade point averages were 
increased by a mean of 0.15 in the first year, by 0.11 in the second year, and in 
the first 3 years combined by 0.11 (to 2.59 on a four-point scale). The number of 
semester credits earned was also increased by a mean of 1.25 in the first year, 0.79 
in the second year, 0.71 in the third year, and 2.25 (to a total of 73.38 credits) in 
the first three years combined. 

The findings of the Upward Bound evaluation, which tracked 1,480 students ran- 
domly assigned to Upward Bound and a control group of 1,320 students, were equal- 
ly encouraging. Students in Upward Bound, for example completed 17 percent more 
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enrollment in college because the students in this study are still in high school; 
however, other evaluations have shown that Upward Bound students enroll in col- 
lege at rates that well exceed those of comparably disadvantaged high school stu- 
dents. 

While we can look to evaluations to tell how the federal investment in TRIO is 
a prudent one, such studies and numbers only tell part of the story. I would like 
to briefly share with you the experience of several participants in the TRIO pro- 
grams I have worked with over tne past 25 years ana how TRIO has affected their 
lives. 

Zadia Gomez, daughter of a single mother from Puerto Rico, first sought help 
from Talent Search when she was a high school junior. She had no relatives or 
friends who had been to college and didn’t know how to begin. With help from her 
Talent Search counselor, Zadia enrolled in Suffolk University with a financial aid 
package comprised of federal, state, and institutional money. While at Suffolk, Zadia 
worked first in the admissions office and then at Teen Empowerment, an off-campus 
work-study site. She also did an internship with the Governor’s Alliance Against 
Drugs. For her last two years, Zadia received Suffolk's prestigious Trustee Ambas- 
sador Scholarship, awarded to only 10 students each year. Zadia graduated cum 
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laude with a BA. in sociology and a National Minority Leadership Award. She now 
works at the Boston Redevelopment Authority as a social services provider. With 
Zadia’s encouragement, her mother came to The Boston Educational Opportunity 
Center, which TERI also administers, and with help from an EOC counselor, is now 
pursuing an Associate’s degree in Human Services at Bunker Hill Community Col- 
lege. 

Alfred Tennyson, a young African-American male, began participating in Tal- 
ent Search three years ago as a seventh grader, referred by a teacher because of 
low grades and other school difficulties. His mother had recently died, and he had 
moved to his aunt’s. Sonia Gomez, his Talent Search counselor, got a scholarship 
for him and three other students to attend Project Oceanology, a two-week summer 
enrichment program on Boston Harbor. Alfred enjoyed this experience a great deal, 
and his new enthusiasm for learning carried over to school. He came to Talent 
Search for tutoring as well as support, and his grades began to improve. Alfred is 
now a freshman at West Roxbury High School, where he has made the honor roll 
every quarter. He eryoys school and continues to seek advice and encouragement 
from his original Talent Search counselor. 

Charlene Hollins first visited the Boston Educational Opportunity Center 
when she was about to be laid off from a Boston bank after working there for 17 
years. A single parent with a young daughter and a 1972 graduate of Hyde Park 
High School in Boston, Charlene had been out of school so long that she didn’t know 
what her next step should be. A business school listed in the Yellow Pages referred 
her to the Educational Opportunity Center. With help from an EOC counselor, 
Charlene attended Bay State College for two years, won the President’s award, and 
transferred to a four-year college program. After completing a Bachelor’s degree in 
business administration in May 1994, she took a position as an escrow accountant 
at the Massachusetts Housing Finance Authority. She also recently passed her CPA 
examination. 

I also want to tell you briefly about several of my former Student Support Serv- 
ices students at North Shore Community College. 

Mary Nelson, an AFDC mother with three sons, transferred to Salem State Col- 
lege, earned a Bachelor’s degree in Nursing, and has worked as a surgical nurse 
at Massachusetts General Hospital for the past 10 years. 

Peter Kaplan, a recovering drug addict and Mass Rehabilitations Commission cli- 
ent when he enrolled at North Shore, recently completed a law degree, and has his 
own practice in Salem, MA. 

Miguel Gonzalez, an immigrant from the Dominican Republic, eventually earned 
a Bachelor’s degree from Boston College, then earned an M.D., and now works as 
a physician at a community health clinic in Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Carol Maglin, totally deaf since birth, returned to college when she was 40 years 
old, having been told by her family that she could never have a career because of 
her disability. She transferred from North Shore to Northeastern University, where 
she earned an associate’s degree in Cytotechnology, and she now works at Tufts 
New England Medical Center in Boston. 

The five Tran siblings — four brothers and a sister — are Vietnam refugees who es- 
caped by boat and came to the United States in the early 1980’s. All five partici- 
pated in Student Support Services, went on to earn Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 

g ees in engineering, and now are working — An Dao Tran as a biochemical engineer, 
ip Tran as a manufacturing engineer, and the other three as electrical engineers. 
3. Improving TRIO Program Effectiveness 

The legislative history of the TRIO programs is, I believe, one of which Congres- 
sional leaders such as yourselves should be proud. From the information and advis- 
ing strategy first envisioned in Talent Search have evolved multiple strategies, of 
varying levels of intensity at different points along the education continuum . TRIO 
services now begin as early as sixth grade in Talent Search and end as late as ad- 
mission to a graduate program witn the Ronald E. McNair Postbaccalaureate 
Achievement Program. Similarly, while early versions of the TRIO legislation reflect 
considerable concern with the Federal Government's administration and distribution 
of TRIO funds, today’s legislation focuses on what TRIO programs actually do, in- 
cluding provisions ranging from a strict definition of eligibility, to definitions of the 
purpose of each TRIO program, to consistent descriptions of permissible services ap- 
propriate for each TRIO program. 

Moreover, as the TRIO legislation has been examined and improved, so, too, are 
TRIO program services on individual campuses and in individual agencies con- 
stantly reviewed and strengthened. A provision of the TRIO legislation, often re- 
ferred to as the “prior experience provision” promotes such improvement by assuring 
that the Department of Education maintains a system of accountability for each of 
the TRIO programs. Such consistency and continuity also allows TRIO staffs to de- 
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velop credibility on their own campuses and to serve as a base on which other serv- 
ices to low-income, first-generation and disabled students can be built. 

For example, at TERI, the Talent Search and EOC programs provided a platform 
from which we have been able to leverage additional hinds from the state and city, 
32 Boston-area colleges, and TERI. These funds were used to develop information 
outreach services located at the Boston Public Library for young people and adults 
throughout the Boston area, as well as a toll-free information hotline. A study skills 
workshop originally developed for the Student Support Services project at North 
Shore Community College became the model for courses developed by the business 
and marketing department curriculum, where substantial improvement has been 
seen in student achievement. 

4. NCEOA’s Reauthorization Recommendations: The Importance of Strengthening 
Talent Search’s Ability to Prepare Students for College 

Attached to my testimony is a copy of the full recommendations of the NCEOA 
regarding the reauthorization of the TRIO subpart. However, I want to draw your 
attention to a set of recommendations which I believe are particularly critical. These 
recommendations include a strengthening of the purpose statement of Talent Search 
to focus on academic preparation for college. These also include the addition of a 
legislative provision which would increase resources invested in each Talent Search 
student to allow such strengthened academic preparation. 

Below is a familiar chart prepared by Thomas Morten son, a senior scholar ih 
NCEOA's Center for the Study of Opportunity in Higher Education. It shows the 
continuing disparity in opportunity to graduate from college in the United States 
based on income. As you can see, a young person from a family in the bottom in- 
come quartile (below $22,033) has only an 8 percent likelihood of attaining a bacca- 
laureate by the time he or she is 24. This compares to a 78 percent probability for 
a young person in the highest income quartile (family income above $67,661). 




1970 1972 1978 1978 1980 1982 1988 1988 1990 1992 



Abov* 887.881 
822.083 to 841.393 



841.393 to 887.881 

B* tow 322.033 



One troubling facet of this data is that while we have made progress as a nation 
in increasing access to postsecondary education, we have not made similar progress 
in assuring that students complete the degree or certificate program in which they 
enroll. In fact, data from the National Center from Education Statistics in the table 
below indicates that among students in the lowest income quartile, attrition is par- 
ticularly disturbing. Five years after enrolling in a postsecondary program, only 26 
percent of those students in the lowest income quartile had attained a bachelor's 



ertainly a major portion of this lack of degree attainment results from inad- 
equate financial assistance which forces students to stop out or to assume to heavy 
a work load while in college. However, increasingly data also points to the role of 
inadequate academic preparation in preventing students from reaching their goals 
and fulfilling their potential. An emphasis on incorporating academic preparation 
into Talent Search will address this issue in a significant way. 

I would ask that the Committee consider all of the NCEOA's reauthorization rec- 
ommendations which grow out of a seven month discussion period within our com- 
munity. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and would be 
pleased to answer any questions you might have. 
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Table 3Ji P i f twap distribution of 1989-90 beginning peetsecoadary students who begin in 4-year 

iniHfurt oua according to overall pwb t iact ud attainment of highest degree as of spring 1994, 
by demographic characteristics 



Overall 

Htlbctt degree attained ^persistence and attainment 

No No degree. 

Associate s Bachelor's Attained degree. not 

None Certificate degree degree degree enrolled enrolled 



Students who began in 4-year institution* 



Total 


39.6 


19 


4.2 


332 


60.4 


152 


24.4 


Gender 


Male 


432 


14 


3.9 


50.2 


562 


172 


262 


iTwmnl i 

ranaw 


362 


3.3 


4.4 


56.2 


63.9 


13.4 


217 


Aga when began at first iawitutioe 


18 yean or yooager 


35.6 


14 


4.0 


58.0 


64.4 


132 


202 


19 yean 


512 


4.7 


3.0 


40.0 


47.8 


16.7 


352 


20-29 yean 


652 


52 


6.9 


215 


34.8 


117 


515 


30 yean or older 


762 


7.9 


6.4 


92 


235 


II. 1 


65.4 


Socioeconomic status 


Lowest quart) le 


66-5 


18 


4.9 


25.8 


332 


17.4 


49.1 


Middle quarbles 


461 


3.7 


5.0 


45.1 


53.8 


17.0 


292 


Highest quanile 


321 


14 


3.3 


612 


67.3 


13.8 


19.0 


Race-ethnicity of student 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


— 





— 




— 





— 


Asian/Pacifte Islander 


321 


17 


1.7 


63.1 


67.6 


182 


13.9 


Black. noa-Hispanic 


49.2 


4.6 


4.3 


41.9 


50.8 


21-3 


27.9 


Hispanic 


49.4 


1.3 


11 


*12 


50.6 


212 


28.1 


Whit*, ooo* Hispanic 


38.6 


17 


4.4 


542 


61.4 


14.1 


24.4 


•Marital status when began at first 


Not married 


38jO 


16 


4.1 


532 


610 


1 32 


217 


Married 


65.2 


8.9 


6.4 


192 


34.8 


11.8 


53.4 


|j 

xpneo 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Paternal education 


Loathes -high school dipioma 


44.3 


7.1 


6.6 


410 


53.8 


14.7 


29 h 


High school diploma 


491 


4.6 


4.6 


41.3 


502 


16.7 


318 


Soom poatsocoodary 


41.9 


11 


4.9 


51.2 


58.1 


14.9 


26.9 


Bachelor’s or higher 


31.9 


1.8 


3.2 


63.1 


68.1 


14.7 


172 


Dependency status in 1989-90 


Dependent 


37.1 


16 


4.0 


362 


619 


132 


21.8 


Independent 


66.9 


6.2 


5.4 


21-5 


33.1 


14.1 


518 


Income and dependency status in 
1919-90 
Dependent 


Leas than S20j000 


472 


3.0 


4.9 


445 


515 


182 


292 


S20.000-39.999 


41.9 


15 


4.0 


515 


58.1 


162 


232 


S40.000-59.999 


35.2 


32 


4.1 


57.4 


64.8 


152 


19.6 


S60L000 or mote 


27.8 


1.7 


3.4 


67.1 


712 


122 


15.6 


Independent 


Leas than Si 0.000 


63.0 


55 


6.4 


25.1 


37.0 


17.0 


46d 


S 10.000-1 9.999 


60.7 


5.8 


3.0 


30.3 


392 


18.1 


416 


S 20.000 or more 


76.9 


72 


5.2 


10.4 


23.1 


7.1 


69.8 



— Too few cam for a rctiafcta rKimw. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depart— t of Fdacanow. National Center for E d ocadoa Satuaq 1990 Begnanng P awsoco n dat y Student* 
Lo ngi tud in al Study— Second Foilow-up < BPS .-9094 V, Data Analyst* System. 
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Table 2 



t rtn dr nts who began in 2 ynr 
i of h igh es t detre* as of spring 1994, 







HlRheit detree attained 




Overall 

persistence and attainment 




None 


‘ Associate's Bachelor's 


Attained 


No 

degree. 


No degree, 
not 






Stadems who began in 2*year insotuboes 




Total 

Oendar 


616 


I3J 


18.6 


6.1 


384 


13.6 


416 


Mrio 


6 54 


1 3.0 


166 


36 


34.6 


166 


49.2 


Fowl a 

A«a who began at first 


51.1 


146 


20 S 


6.6 


41.9 


116 


466 


tl years or yooegcr 


5X2 


9.9 


25.8 


1 1.0 


46.8 


14.7 


386 


19 years 


666 


136 


193 


06 


336 


17.4 


496 


20-29 years 


616 


I8J 


9.9 


26 


316 


12.0 


$6.8 


30 years or older 


72.7 


18.4 


8.0 


0.8 


276 


84 


646 


Socioeconomic gams 


Lowest quorate 


69.1 


19.1 


11.8 


1.9 


31.9 


9.6 


38.4 


Middle quardtes 


63.1 


149 


166 


3.4 


36.9 


14.8 


486 


Hi (best quartik 


54.6 


8.9 


26.6 


9.9 


434 


13.9 


40.7 


goto ethnicity of maker 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 




— , 













Asian/Pacific bloader 


62.4 


13.0 


16.7 


5.9 


37.6 


236 


39.3 


Black, noo- Hispanic 


646 


17.8 


14.1 


36 


336 


116 


336 


Hispanic 


61 J 


156 


164 


6.6 


386 


206 


41.3 


White, noa Hispanic 


61 JO 


13.1 


19.6 


64 


396 


126 


486 


Marital status when began at first 
mstitntion 


Not married 


59.1 


136 


21.5 


7.3 


41.9 


146 


436 


Married 


716 


I6l5 


9.7 


26 


286 


86 


626 


Separated 


— 


— 


— 








— 


Parental education 


Less than high school diploma 


69.7 


196 


9.1 


26 


306 


106 


$96 


High school diploma 


60.4 


14.6 


18.7 


66 


396 


9.8 


50.7 


Soma postsecondary 


61 JO 


114 


20.9 


6.8 


39.0 


166 


44.7 


Bachelor's or higher 


37 JO 


9.8 


25.0 


8.2 


436 


21.1 


33.9 


Dependency stmts in 1999-90 


Dcyandcm 


565 


11.7 


23.5 


84 


436 


14.6 


416 


lartcpndcM 

Income and dependency am ia 


716 


176 


9.4 


1.8 


28.8 


11.7 


596 


1999-90 

Dependent 


Less r **rw gQjQOO 


59.4 


12-7 


226 


3.6 


406 


144 


43.1 


S2OJ00O-39.999 


56 J) 


13.1 


215 


9.3 


446 


126 


434 


$40,000-39.999 


535 


12.1 


236 


9.1 


446 


126 


430 


$60600 or more 


53.9 


5.9 


306 


98 


46.1 


23.6 


306 




Less than SlOjOOO 


667 


256 


11.9 


64 


39.3 


10.1 


306 


$10600-19,999 


79.7 


11.1 


8.7 


06 


206 


136 


666 


S20.000 or more 


766 


14.1 


7.3 


60 


23.4 


126 


646 



—Too tew cam far • ctttabfc rrimeie 



SOURCE: U.S. 
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INTRODUCING TRIO 



Federal TRIO Programs help students to over co me dua social, academic and cuhuraJ bimao to higher education. TRIO 
services indudec assistance in choosing > coHigec tutoring parsonai and financial counsaflng qraar counseling assistance 
in applying to college; workplace and college visits; spacxai ri ni rucpon in reading, writing, study skills and mathematics: 
assistance in applying far financial aid; and academe a ssa t a nce w high school or assisanca to reenter high school or college. 

As mandated by Congress, over rwo-dwdj of die st ud a no served muse coma from fondles with incomes under $24,000 
(fondy of four| where naichar parent graduated from collage. 

Students enrolled in today s TRIO Progr am s merer our radon s muid-cuituraJ and multiethnic society. Forty-two percent 
of TRIO students are White, 35% are Afrtcan-Amancan. i 5% are Hispanic 4% are Mauve Am e ri c an and 4% are Astan- 
Amencan. Sixteen thousand TRIO students are dhabiert. There are more than 25.000 U.S. veterans currently enrolled in 
the TRIO Programs. 



UPWARD BOUNO helps students prepare for higher education. Parodpano recanre instruction in 
literature, compo siti on, forego language. machenwbcs and soanca on collage campuses after school 
on Saturdays and durmg tha summer. Currently, 681 programs are in operation throughout the Unwed 
Sates. 

STUOENT SUPPORT SERVICES helps students to stay in collage unol they earn them baccalaureate 
degree. Paruopana. which include disabled c o tta g e stuor— recanre tutoring, counseling and remedial 
i nst r u ction. Students are now being served at more man 707 colleges and u ni versities nationwide. 

TALENT SEARCH programs sene young people in grebes six through twelve. In addition to 
counseling, pareopana receive inform at ion about co llag e adnssuons reqmromon a . scholarships and 
vanous student financial aid program s . Thb early i ntervention program helps young paople to better 
understand them educational opport u nities and opoons. Over 302.000 Amenora are enrolled in 3 19 
TRIO Talent Search programs. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTERS, located t hr o u gho u t the country, pnrrunty serve 
d i s placed or underemployed workers. These Centers help people to choose a co l lege and a suitable 
financial aid program. There are over 74 Ed ucatio n al Opportunity Centers in America serving 1 58,000 
individuals. 

RONALD E. McNAIR POST-BACCALAUREATE ACHIEVEMENT programs encourage low-income 
and minority undergraduates to consider careers m college teaching as wed as prepare for doctoral 
study. Named in honor of me astronaut' who died in the 1986 space-shuttle explosion, students who 
paroooatein this program are provided w*h research opport uni ties and faculty mentors. 



The National Council of Educational Opportunity As so cia t ions (NCEOA) is a no np rofi t organization, established in 1981, 
dedicated to furthering the expansion of educational opportunities thro u ghout the United States, the Caribbean and the 
Paafrc Islands. Through its numerous member sh ip services. NCEOA works in conjunction with c oll eges . unversxMe. 
community colleges and agencies dm host TRIO Programs to speaheady help low-income Americans enter co d ag e and 
graduaoe. 



The National Council o£€ducationaJ Opportunity Associations 
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NCEOA REAUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS 

Fb Bow inf a le ngthy Sf erMno m hproci designed cogidiarmpuc on venom legnjaavoopoons from counsefori. instructors 
and admmaraars working in TRIO Progra m s, the NCEOA Board of Diracoon has subrrwtred 13 recommend ao o ns on mo 
reeuchonzadon at the Higher Education Acs. which authorizes our federal TRIO Prog ra m s. In his letter co the Honorable 
WWem f . Goodkng, Chairman at the C om mittee on Education and the Workfor ce . NCEOA Exec uti ve Director Amoid 
fUtthem said. “Fortunately. we are not proponrtg rmw* dongas in a program that « broken or has tost its way. Instead, 
wa are making proposals designed to hato a rood program work h ewer- And, as a result, we must emphasize chat what TRIO 
needs most is not a c hang e o t di rection but an infusion at support." 

Our proposals have three themes. 

owBMiian — We need to ensure that sufficient early intervention services are available co low inc o me students and 
famili es to enaoie them co prepare for coll eg e. 

j ja a ma ap - need to ensure that coileges and um ver sldea wor ki n g wwh low inc oma fim-ganaradontnd disabled students 
explore a variety at approaches co increasing c o llage entranc e and graduation rates tor these poops. 

— We need to ctanfy wnat services should be provided when and co whom, co ensure that a cr itic a l mass of 
services a made available co TRIO students. We need co be carerui chat TRIO programs are held accountable for what they 
should accomplish and not made responsible for that which is outside char sphere of influence. 

EARLY PREPARATION 

Atatudyof Talent Search toy NCEOA suggests that a p p re xwmni y o ne -t hi r d of Talent Search diems are now younger students. 
However, the types ot services needed by these younger students are more c o mplex and cosdy- academic advising co ensure 
they successfully c o m ple te a pre- c oll age cumcuia.nxncoangco expose fi r st g ana n oon students to careers requiring a coll ag e 
degree, tutoring to support success m more challenging a'mcuia and work with parents to ensure chat they are able to 
—•ifbrce higher educational aspirations for char children. 



NCEOA'* recommend a tio ns with respect co Talent Search are designed co address these challenges. Included is a 
rec o mmendation that the purpose for Talent Search in the ieg ts t ao on be more sharply focused on preparation for colle g e. 
To accommodate these he i ghtened exp e ct a t ions. NCEOA also is recommending that the per chant cost in Talent Search 
be gradually raised from its c ur rent level of $263 co $650 co allow protects co provide services necessary to adequately 
prepare disadvantaged youth for collage. 

INNOVATION 

Given the suOtanoal ineoutties in eduraoonal outcomes among young people based on famdy income, colleges, un wersid as 
and famdies must conanuaiiy seek out new and better ways co serve TRIO eflgibie students. Harry institutions sponsoring TRIO 
programs are presently working co identify no n fe der al resources co ensure chat TRIO programs decrease inequities in access 
co technology for lowMncome youth and adults. Ocher organizations hosting TRIO protects are exploring a variety of wavs 
of encouraging more family involveme n t in students' educational programs and encouraging more community volunt e ers - 
including TRIO alumni - co work with TRIO students. We need to nurture and bmld upon chese innovations. 

CoortUnanon^Amont Programs for Disadvamared Students - it makes no seme for TRIO protects co operate in isolation 
from each other or from ocher educational opportunity prog ra m s . On the contrary, educational, budgetary and efficiency 
considerations all argue in favor of encouraging maximum coordination. Today, however, che Department of Education 
discourages such coord in ation despite language m the sauce intended to have the opposite effect. In fact, che Department 
usually req u ires that each separata TRIO p ro tec t — even if there is more than one at the same m sc t u oon - have its own fuli- 
ome d ir e ctor and separate staff. This requiremen t hinders coordination with ocher educational opport un ity efforts, deters 
the hiring of top-flight staff and reduces the program's overall efficiency and effectiveness. In need. NCEOA proposes: 

Language should be included in the law encou-*gwg institutions to explo r e innovative admevstrabve structures to ctke 
advantage of opporturwoes. where they exist, or e f fe ctive coor din ation with other TRIO programs and with sate* or 
irtsotuoona i fy-funOed support programs chat serve tow i n co me , first g ene rat ion and disabled students. 

MafWftt»RAtfriMQnrfy<^4Ba>r6«NnCTCnmUlWgfl89MnR~^» number of yean. Upward Bound directorsharo 
reported that they hive lost many premi si ng young peooie from cnee programs who have been forced co choose between 
cononued enro ll ment m a summer and after-school supplement ar y e du cational program and a major ame commitment co part* 
time employment. By making a ’work-study" c o mponent a pemvsstbte service in Upward Bound, che TRIO community is 
hoping co encourage experimentation wwh promising work-study models and. at the same cm reduce a t t ri tion. This 
innov a tion would greedy lessen the dilemma faced by many poor youth now being forced co choose between making 
immedi at e financial contributions to the*- famtbes and contin uin g to advance char academic interests. 
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information and preparation mtkh co adults. often woma n on watiaroand displac ed worker*. Vacantly passed weHare 
imtfaovetpucin even higher pnoncyon sucn samcaa, Thit raoomnamdnon eaM» tor a gradual Incraese in par diene cost 
From SI S7 co $300 In £OCs to enable them to provide more susaened edmsonal aenricat co mdMduatt making transitions 
from dependence to wdepa n danca through po e o a conda ry educational p nop wm. 



ot Eduanon ro Eaton cha Altaev at Atoamanve Aoomadiaa ro Otofrarme Frfnranpml 



SffiBtt- Since cha 1992 Higher Eduanon Amendments. the 
conduct evaluations of TRIO programs m order co improve 
NCEOA would expand this mand at e to indude conducang 



Departm e nt oi Erfucaoon nas bean ioaofkaxy tutnomed co 
ef fe ct i veness. The additional language propo s ed by 



lirnm i 



Achievement Program ts designed to prepare 
undergraduate preparation. McNair scholar* 



> Oflaani - The Ronald E. McNair Post-bacataurcasa 






soioena tor doctoral study. Regardless of cha adequacy of char 
to Face the challe nge ot fading adequate funds far graduate study. For 



era* reason, NCEOA recommends chat students who have comp la c ad the McNair program be pven pref ere nc e in the 
a wardin g of any Tide IX r adowihipi targeted far disadvant ag ed students. 



ACCOUNTA8IUTY 

B ec ause TRIO programs coday reach such a smell proportion of their target population. chare ts inevitable pressure to expand 
the number of programs and peooie served. Ho weve r, in so doing, program quality may suffer and cha level of services offered 
may be inadequate. The f n d n wnngp ro oo t il t are aimed atcfanfrlng what services should beprowded and co whom; ensuring 
that a cnocai mass of services are made avarfabie to progr am paroapenec and better coorinaonf of TRIO services. 

Adjust Minimum Grant Lavs Is for Infhoon - Research on TRIO programs demonstrates chat students who rec ewe a 
comprehensiv e mo t of support services - counseling, atoanog, assistance in subrnnong co ll eg e applications and other cnocai 
services-* are more likely co persevere and obtain a fuM c o lleg e education. In 1 992. Congress reversed a decides -iong decrease 
in intensity of services offered to mdroduai students by e s ta b li sh in g minimum grant levels. This recommendation would 
ensure that these levels are adjusted for mftaoon. 

HodHtanon of Rotwemanq for Veterans Upward Bound Proerams - Since the tarty 1970s. a subset of Uoward Bound 
programs have offered tramtoonaJ services to return i ng veterans prior co their enrol lm ent in college. The suggested 
moddkaoora would ex e mpt these programs from core curriculum requirements, which may be inappropriate for adults, 
but wnich the legislation imposes upon Upward Bound progra ms as a whole. 

Modifying the flaosaramants imposed on limnunont with Respect to the Aw arding of finan ce! Aid to Student Simoon 
SflCOCM-£QlflMn~ Since the orgeat authomaoon of the TRIO programs in 1 96$. Congress has recognized the dear linkage 
between student financial aid and TRIO. The former addresses financial obstacles to access and success in postxecondary 
education; the tatter addresses non-finanaai obstacles. Congress b elieved chat for many students the most efficient strategy 
was co combine a program of adequate student aid with adequate supportiv e services. This link was forrmkzed in a 
requirement that institutions sponsoring Student Support Services protects offer each participant a package chat included 
sufficient aid to meet their full need. H o wev e r, more recently, we have seen declines in the purchasing power of gram 
usistanceand a well-founded reluctance on the part of TRIO staff to encourage kwwincome students to assume unnecessary 
debt Taken together, this has made the full aid requi r ement less advisable. 

NCEOA is therefore recommending chat the assurance chat students be offered full financial aid be replaced by a mandatory 
award consideration with the same meant At the same time, the regulatory replacement that defines an institution s efforts 
co maintain loan burdens at manageable levels as an award co nside r ation would become statutory. 



Providinv Ademnta and Summed Support in the Ronald E. McNair Potr-harcibuiwam Arhievemant Provram - NCEOA 
is recommending two adiustmems to ensure that the McNair program can recruit very qualified students and provide service* 
:o them as tong as it a advisable. 

NCEOA recommends that the stipend attached to a McNair research project be raised from $2,400 to $4,000. It also* 
recommen ds that students coukj remain eligible for McNair m the summer following graduation from c ol l ege and erro bm ent' 
in graduate study. 

If you have any questions concern in g these recommendations, please calk 

NCEOA 
Lexy Boudreau 
Assistant Director 
(202) 347-7430 
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toommcpdcd Changes to the TR1Q Chapter 



Sec. 402A(bX3) The minimum grant levels should be adjusted for inflation. 

Sec. 4 02/<cX6) Strike the final sentence and replace as follows: 'The Secretary shall permit a Director of 
a program assisted under this chapter to also administer one or more additional programs for disadvantaged students 
operated by the sponsoring entity regardless of the funding source of such programs.* 

Sec. 402A(f) Strike ^SO.OOO.OOO* and replace wrth *$850,000,000.* Strike *1993* and replace with 

*1998.". 

Strike Sec 402 B(a) and replace with *(a) PROGRAM AUTHORITY — The Secretary shall carry out a 
program to be known as Talent Search, which shall be designed to motivate and prepare eligible youth for success 
m postsecoodaryeducabon and (2) to publicize the availability of student financial assistance available to persons who 
pursue a program of postsecondary education.* 

Insert a new paragraph following Sec 402B(c): '(d) PER CLIENT COST - In any year in which the 
appropriations authorized under this chapter exceed the prior year appropriations as adjusted for inflation, the 
Secretary should use 20% of the amount appropriated above the current services level towards bringing the per 
diem cost to a minimum level of $650.* 

Sec. 402C(b) be amending by adding ( 1 0) * work-study positions where youth participating in the project 
are exposed to careers requiringa postsecondary degree * and (II) ‘special services to enable veterans to make the 
transition to postsecondary education.* Renumber (10) as (12). 

Sec 402C(c) be amended by inserting after Upward Bound ‘where the majority of paroa pants are not 
veterans.* 

Sec. 402C(e) be amended by inserting after August, "except that youth participating in a work-study position 
under paragraph (bX 1 1 ) may be paid stipends of $300 per month dunng June, july and August. Youths paroa paling 
in a project proposed to be earned out under any application may be paid stipends not in excess of $40 per month 
during the remaining period of the year.* 

Sec. 402D(cX6) be struck and a new paragraph added: ‘(d) AWARD CONSIDERATIONS - In addition 
to such other selection ernena as may be presen bed by regulations, the Secretary shall consider the institutions 
efforts to provide suffiaent financial assistance to meet each student's full financial need together with the institution's 
efforts to maintain loan burden at manageable levels." 

Sec. 402E(cX3) insert the following after section 487: ‘or accepted for a graduate program.* 

Sec. 402E(e) be amended by striking *$2,400" and replacing it with ’$4,000.* 

Sec. 402F add *{d) PER CUENT COST - In any year in which the appropriations authorized under this 
chapter exceed the prior year appropnationsas adjusted for inflation, the Secretary should use 20% of the amount 
appropriated above the current services level towards bringing the per diem cost to a minimum level of 5300.* 

Sec. 402H(a) Insert after ‘In General-* "Of the amounts appropriated under this Chapter, the Secretary is 
authonzed to use not more than I % to make grants.’ 

Sec. 402H(b) Insert the following after postsecondary education. ‘Such evaluations should also mdude 
studies that investigate the efficacy of alternative and innovative methods of delivering access and retention services 
within TRIO.* 
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The Chairman. Thank all of you very much for very helpful testi- 
mony. 

These programs are wonderful, first for those individuals whom 
they help, and second, to guide us in policy as to how we can im- 
prove the ability of low-income students and minorities to attend 
institutions of postsecondary education. 

I know that when you are so pressed with so few resources that 
it is very difficult for you to give us the kinds of evaluations we 
would like to have; comparing those students that are served by 
the programs against those with existing needs that aren't being 
served, as well as examining the successes of the programs. 

For instance, I know that a large percentage of low-income stu- 
dents do not make it through; they leave the programs halfway 
through. What kinds of records or evidence do you have that dem- 
onstrate, first, what the problems are and, second, whether you are 
doing better than the college and universities that do not have the 
advantage of your programs? 

Ms. Coles, do you want to start, and we will go down the line. 

Ms. Coles. Yes. With the Student Support Services evaluation, 
we found that their grade-point averages increased, the number of 
semester hours increased, and their retention increased into the 
third year of college, as compared to similar students who did not 
receive Student Support Services assistance. 

The Chairman. What kind of study was that — who did it, and so 
on? 

Ms. Coles. This was a study by WESTAT, which is a maior na- 
tional research policy group in Maryland, and they compared 2,700 
Student Support Services students with students with a similar 
profile who did not participate in these programs and receive these 
support services. 

The Chairman. Another purpose of TRIO and other programs 
was to help guide Congress and allow that knowledge to be more 
generally utilized. In other words, we would love to just expand 
TRIO programs, dump a few billion dollars into them, but the re- 
ality of that, as you know, is not very great. 

How do we share that information, or what can we do to rep- 
licate the benefits of TRIO? What is necessary, Ms. Shiller, to help 
young people, so that we can perhaps duplicate the benefits outside 
the program as well as inside the program? 

Ms. Shiller. I would be glad to address that. 

I think it is very important to use public engagement practices 
and to work very closely in partnerships with the schools and the 
communities. For example, I mentioned mentoring, which is a big 
piece of the NEISP program. 

We also offer professional development for teachers and school 
counselors, who would like to take the work that we are doing and 
duplicate it in the schools. We have used Americorps volunteers to 
help with the work as well. I think that finding other resources and 
having really good partnerships with other dedicated practitioners 
who want to see the results is one way that has worked for us in 
Vermont. 

The Chairman. Ms. Morgan, Mr. Griffin, can you help in this 
area? 
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Mr. Morgan. I can. Through the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities, or HACU, we regularly meet together, and we 
share ideas across the Hispanic-Serving Institutions that are par- 
ticipants in this; we get involved very actively with the public 
schools throughout our region in attracting students. We do main- 
tain the databases that it takes to know and understand how these 
particular organizations are being impacted with the materials and 
resources that we gain from this HSI grant. 

We also share, through the preparation of teachers in the public 
schools, the material. As we attract and retain Hispanic teachers 
and then put them into the public schools, we can see the dif- 
ference coming back to the institution with the public school grad- 
uates. 

We have a strong database that we work at through HACU, and 
we work interactively with other institutions throughout the coun- 
try that are Hispanic-Serving Institutions in these particular pro- 
grams. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Griffin. Senator, a study was performed by a professor at 
our institution. I do not have it with me, but I will see that it is 
in your office as soon as I get back to Wilberforce University. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. I cannot tell you how impor- 
tant this is, because we are going to be again under very strict 
scrutiny as we determine how to fund programs, and we will be 
asked why we should continue to fund programs that were looked 
upon — not so much in your cases — as being demonstration pro- 
grams on how to do things successfully. So I want to get as much 
information as I can for the appropriations process so that we can 
justify the existence of the programs and hopefully justify expand- 
ing them, but also to let it be known how your experience with the 
programs can be utilized to help other institutions. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. I think I will yield to Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. No; please go ahead. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize — we are considering 
in the Judiciary Committee the violent juvenile offender legislation, 
which is a very important piece of legislation affecting young peo- 
ple. It is not quite the design that some of us might like, but that 
is another issue for another time. I do not want to repeat what has 
been said, and I apologize for missing the opening comments and 
look forward to the testimony. 

Following along what Senator Jeffords has pointed out, for exam- 
ple, about dropouts in the Upward Bound program, have you con- 
cluded whether that is programmatic, or is that the way life is? For 
example, in some proprietaiy schools, we were concerned about 
whether these run-of-the-mill schools were just taking money 
under the guise of education and not really providing skills to kids, 
that they had high dropout rates and were still holding the money. 
We tried to address those issues. At the same time, there are some 
proprietary schools, like one I remember in the heart of Harlem 
that was only graduating 50 percent of its students, but that was 
a lot better than any other scnool was doing. They were providing 
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these skills, and these kids were working and getting decent sala- 
ries and moving along. 

So these situations do not fall into easy classes. But just gen- 
erally speaking, in terms of the dropouts in the Upward Bound pro- 
gram, how can you help us explain what is going on out there? For 
example, in Job Corps, we know we have the toughest kids to deal 
with, and they have a lot of problems, and people use those prob- 
lems as a way to undermine the program. And just to follow up on 
what Senator Jeffords was asking, what is the best case that we 
can make in terms of being able to measure dropouts? How can we 
best respond to those who might say that this is a program that 
just is not making it? 

Ms. Coles. I think one of the major problems the Upward Bound 
programs face is the need for an interest of students in employ- 
ment and in working. The Upward Bound stipend of about $50 a 
month, I think, in the summertime is not nearly what a student 
could make in a week at a food service place. 

What we are proposing in our reautnorization recommendations 
is that we add a work-study component to the Upward Bound pro- 
gram so they can receive a larger work stipend and also have the 
benefit of work that relates to helping them explore future careers 
and employment opportunities, which I think will also help them 
understand the importance of education for their future job oppor- 
tunities. I think that that would really go a long way. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, the point you make on the $50 stipend 
is certainly understandable, but for example, we have School-to- 
Work programs that are trying to tie in academic training and skill 
training in some of the schools and are moving students into em- 
ployment. How do you distinguish when someone says, well, if this 
is what you are trying to do, it needs to have more in terms of the 
skills training. Pro-Tech in Boston, for example, does well in terms 
of health services, some financial services, and tourist services. All 
the programs are moving slowly but really impressively along. 

So how do we distinguish this program? Should we try to get 
closer coordination, or is it really meeting a different kind of need? 

Ms. Coles. Well, I think that what Upward Bound does is pro- 
vide much more intensive academic preparation, and academic 
preparation during the summer, with follow-up through the school 
year, than Pro-Tech and the other programs where students are 
working full-time. It sort of combines that with the kinds of quality 
work opportunities that Pro-Tech offers its students, which are 
very attractive to students and very educational. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, I think the point of continued develop- 
ment of education skills in the summertime is important. We have 
seen in Boston, again, a number of summer employment programs 
that do provide some continuing education skills, so those kids can 
come back in the fall and have a better opportunity to continue 
their educational experience in a more positive way. 

So you think the educational experience and skills training they 
receive in the summertime is one of the principal strengths that 
they would lose if this program were not moving along? 

Ms. Coles. Absolutely. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

I thank the chair. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator COLLINS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank our witnesses for their testimony, which was 
very helpful. 

One of the most inspirational conversations that I think I have 
ever had was with the African American Mayor of Lewiston, ME — 
I see some people nodding their heads who know him — who is now 
a State Senator, I might add, who grew up I think in Newark and 
then came to Maine through the Trio program or Upward Bound — 
one of the programs that you are talking about. And he told me it 
literally saved his life, that he is convinced that he would have 
been a victim of gang violence in Newark, which was the direction 
in which he was headed. And today, here he is a State Senator in 
the State of Maine, just an outstanding public servant — albeit mis- 
guided, since he is a Democrat — but other than that one little flaw. 
[Laughter.] It really made me understand first-hand the impor- 
tance of these programs. 

In addition, I was struck by Ms. Coles* comment that only 8 per- 
cent of students from families making less than $20,000 a year fin- 
ish college. That reinforces the belief I have had for some time that 
the increasing gap that we are seeing in this country between the 
rich and the poor is an education gap, because if you look at the 
statistics of what people make who complete college versus only 
high school,' the earnings difference is extreme. So I think we really 
need to focus on programs that are going to encourage people to get 
more education and thus improve their standard of living. 

Having said that, however, I want to explore an issue with Dr. 
Morgan about where can we get the best bang for our buck to make 
that happen. In the 1996-1997 Minorities in Education Report of 
the American Council on Education, there are data that substan- 
tiate the information you have given the committee on the under- 
representation of Hispanic Americans in postsecondary education. 
But even more disturbing, this report indicates that the high school 
completion rate for Hispanic Americans is less than 60 percent, 
which compares to almost 90 percent for whites and African Ameri- 
cans. That is obviously a very troubling and alarming statistic. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that high school graduation 
rates for Hispanic Americans have actually dropped since 1992 and 
are lower than they were in 1985. I certainly am a strong sup- 
porter of HSls, and I do not question the need for more resources, 
but given the problem that we have in allocating resources, should 
we be increasing funding for Title III support for HlSs rather than 
targeting or developing some programs that might increase high 
school graduation rates for Hispanic Americans? 

Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. One of the components of the HSI grants that we 
receive includes a reaching out into the public schools. We have 
some community colleges, for example, in San Antonio that are 
reaching down into the middle schools and the high schools with 
their distance learning opportunities, offering computer workshops 
and seminars for these lower-level public education students. And 
in each of the HSI grants with which I am familiar, there are com- 
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ponents that have us reaching out into the public schools, encour- 
aging students to continue their education and to finish. 

So my response would be yes, strengthen that component, 
strengthen that requirement for the colleges and universities to 
reach down into the public schools* help us work on getting the 
teachers there who will encourage these students; continue to em- 
phasize that particular aspect of the developing institutions grants. 

Senator COLLINS. Thank you. That is helpful to know. 

When I go back to Maine, I make a point of going to elementary 
schools, because I think that that is where we need to get these 
kids, that if I wait to encourage them when they are in high school, 
it is almost too late; they are almost lost at that point. So that is 
where I am focusing my efforts. My goal is to visit every elemen- 
tary school in Maine eventually. 

Mr. Morgan. Ms. Shiller mentioned the data that indicates that 
those decisions are frequently made in the 6th and 7th grades. 

Senator Collins. Exactly, so I am pleased to hear that. 

Ms. Shiller, I do want to ask you a question about the integration 
of these various programs. The NEISP program seems to have a lot 
of similarities with TRIO, and then it has sort of a Pell grant com- 
ponent to it in the scholarship. Do you think we could accomplish 
more with our investment if we incorporated the unique ap- 
proaches of NEISP — we need a better acronym for that program — 
into Upward Bound and Talent Search? I would actually be inter- 
ested in any comments that any of you might have. Are we trying 
to have too many different programs? Would it be better to consoli- 
date them? 

Could you address that, Ms. Shiller? 

Ms. Shiller. We can never have too manv programs if we are 
only reaching 10 or 12 percent of the eligible population, and I 
think that there is strength in having a variety of different ways 
of serving students. That is a question that I have been asked be- 
fore, especially since I have been involved in TRIO programs for 15 
years, and we find that they are very successful in Vermont. 

Adding NEISP to that was supplementing the strength of what 
TRIO already offers; supplementing it by enhancing partnerships 
with the State and with the scholarship component. 

I do not feel that I am really educated enough to make a state- 
ment about the administration of these programs from a Federal 
perspective in terms of putting their 11 A — ^ T " 1J 



these programs that exist. They all 

great to multiply and grow these programs so that we can reach 
more students. 

But in a small State like Vermont, where we are serving the en- 
tire State through these programs, they really complement each 
other very nicely. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

I suspect my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think so, yes. It was well-used, though, very 
well- used. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

The Chairman. We will turn the lights on now that I am going 
to the other side. [Laughter.] 
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Senator Wellstone. That is the kind of chair we are stuck with 
here. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Senator Bingaman — who was the “early bird” 
today. 

Senator Bingaman. I appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. Thank you 
very much. 

Let me just follow up on this whole issue of dropouts at all levels 
of education. It seems to me we have a tendency around here to 
focus on programs rather than larger problem areas. 

In my State, we have a very large Hispanic population, and of 
course, the statistics, as some have alluded to already, and I think 
Senator Collins just referred to them, for the Hispanic students are 
terrible as far as the. number who drop out of school at early ages. 

I worked with Secretary Riley on the appointment of his His- 
panic Dropout Project Panel, which is still completing its report, 
and we hope that will come out soon. But I am persuaded that we 
really do need a national dropout prevention strategy which would 
look at students at elementary or middle school, through high 
school, and then into the programs that you are specifically talking 
about today, to try to identify a range of things that could be done 
at every stage to keep these kids involved, to get their parents to 
support them being in school. 

I would be interested in any comments anyone has about wheth- 
er there has been an effort to put together any such strategy. Is 
it all just focused on this program versus this program versus this 
program, or is there really an effort to look at the whole spectrum 
of needs that exist in order to keep these kids in school? 

Dr. Morgan, do you have any thoughts on this? 

Mr. Morgan. Senator, I think there are probably a number of 
programs out there that are looking at — well, universities, for ex- 
ample, look at various components of the problem that you are ad- 
dressing. I know that a number of institutions in Texas get in- 
volved in things like mother and daughter programs or father and 
son programs with elementary and junior high school students. It 
depends to a very great extent on where the institution places its 
emphasis and chooses to utilize its resources. 

I know that in many instances, resources are limited, and we of 
course stretch those resources to the maximum extent available 
based on what the resources were provided for. So in terms of a 
coordinated effort, I am not sure that I could say, yes, sir, there 
is. I think we have institutions that are looking at those ideas, 
looking at those programs, making an effort to resolve them 
throughout the country, and we have some opportunities with Fed- 
eral resources to expand those efforts. 

Senator Bingaman. Does anybody else have a thought? 

Ms. Coles. 

Ms. Coles. As part of my work with TRIO in Boston, I am very 
involved in Superintendent Paizant’s “Focus on Children” agenda 
and his reform efforts to reform the whole schools. The reason I am 
involved is because of my TRIO experience and what I have 
learned in the successes of TRIO contribute to the development of 
that agenda. 
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We are now moving closely to see how we can work with teachers 
and families based on these experiences to engage them more and 
to work on a coordinated strategy. So this is one piece of it. 

Senator Bingaman. Maybe you went over this before, but does 
any of the funding in the TRIO program actually go to assist stu- 
dents who are still in middle school or high school? 

Ms. Coles. Yes. We start working with students in 6th grade 
and work with them up through high school graduation and college 

graduation. 

Senator Bingaman. And how many schools do TRIO funds actu- 
ally allow us to assist? 

Ms. Coles. How many public schools? 

Senator Bingaman. Yes. 

Ms. Coles. In Boston, we have two Talent Search programs 
working in all 20 high schools and 10 middle schools, and that is 
true across the country. I think in Vermont, Linda can speak to a 
large number. 

Ms. Shiller. Yes. In Vermont, our TRIO program and also the 
Talent Search program works in every high school and provides in- 
formational services to every middle school. 

To answer your first question about coordinated efforts for drop- 
out prevention, I think one of the things that TRIO does really well 
is it helps to coordinate and identify different resources and ways 
to solve the same problems. 

Again, in Vermont, I work very closely with the Department of 
Education and their School-to-Work program, and the Department 
of Employment and Training. All of these programs and agencies — 
they are not all programs; they are agencies — are looking at the 
same end goal, to get our young people better prepared for the 
work force and to give them the education and training. 

We have work force development boards, work force investment 
boards, that work together, and there are TRIO personnel and 
NEISP personnel all tnere, iocusing on the different populations at 
different ages to make sure they are successful throughout their 
school experience. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know my time is 
about up. In spite of all the programs and all the efforts, the prob- 
lem is enormous and continues to get worse, as far as I can tell, 
in many of our communities. In my State, 40 to 50 percent of the 
Hispanic students will drop out before they complete high school, 
and we are a very long way from reaching the goal that we set out 
in 1989. It is now 1997, 8 years later, and as far as I know, we 
have made very little progress toward the goal of having 90 percent 
of our kids complete high school within 4 years, which we all said 
prayers over when it was passed, but nothing much has happened 
in my State to really move us there. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator, I think vou have made a very important 
point. We have got to learn from tnese programs and find out how 
to solve the problems that you speak of. This is the same difficulty 
we have across-the-board with training programs and so on — we 
have been running them, but we do not utilize them as we should 
to plan strategies. 

Senator Reed. 
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Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to follow up on some questioning that was raised in Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s comments and Dr. Cole’s about Upward Bound and 
work-study. I believe one of the principal reasons people leave Up- 
ward Bound and other programs is simply to work; they cannot af- 
ford to continue with their education. And the National Council of 
Educational Opportunity Associations has proposed that We open 
up some variety of work-study. 

I have a few detailed questions if I may. What jobs do you think 
would be acceptable in the context of work-study for Upward 
Bound? 

Ms. Coles. I would think they would need to be jobs that would 
help students explore career interests and career goals. One of the 
reasons the programs Senator Kennedy spoke about in Boston have 
been so successful is because they have students working in finan- 
cial services, in hospitals, in settings where postsecondary edu- 
cation is an important prerequisite, so students can really under- 
stand experientially why going to college is going to help them. 

Senator Reed. So you would really assume that jobs would be lo- 
cated — many of them — off campus, in real world experiences? That 
would be the ideal? 

Ms. Coles. Yes, or on campuses and major universities, there 
are lots of similar opportunities — research laboratories, hospitals, 
all sorts of programs— but yes. 

Senator Reed. How would you anticipate financing this? Would 
there be a match by the institutions involved? 

Ms. Coles. I think that that would be one way to do it, a match 
by the employer, yes. I think that that certainly could be an ap- 
proach. I think the difficulty we may run into is the difficulty with 
School to Career in Boston where, now that more students want to 
go into it, we need more employers to come on board, and we are 
struggling with that right now. So that is sort of a piece that would 
have to come along. 

Senator Reed. And if we were to authorize or direct that work- 
study be opened up, would this be in addition to the amount of 
money we already spend for Upward Bound students — I guess it is 
about $3,800 per person. Would you see the work-study requiring 
additional resources from the Federal Government? 

Ms. Coles. I think it would require some additional resources. 
I think there may be a way to structure it to leverage some of those 
resources from the community or some of the youth employment 
programs. Some TRIO programs in the past have done that; with 
the JETPA youth employment they have partnerships. But I think 
it would require some additional resources. 

Senator Reed. Just a final question which goes to the whole area 
of the TRIO programs — which, by the way, are extraordinarily ef- 
fective in Rhode Island. We have a wonderful program at Rhode Is- 
land College, which is the principal locus of the program, and it is 
doing a great job. It is reaching out, as Senator Bingaman asked, 
to all the high schools and all the middle schools in the State, ana 
we are very pleased and proud of it. 

We all understand how constrained the resources are. Are there 
any ways that you would suggest to us that the TRIO programs 
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could make the dollars go a little further, or are we really talking 
about increased resources to TRIO to sustain our effort? 

Ms. Shiller, that is one right over the plate, nice and chest-high, 
so just hit it. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Shiller. You also have a very good NEISP program, too. 

Senator Reed. Yes, that is right. Thank you for reminding me. 

Ms. Shiller. In terms of TRIO, I think we stretch our resources 
really well, and again, if we really want these programs to work, 
and we want to spread out and try to reach more students, then 
obviously, we would need more resources to do that. 

I think from the several TRIO directors I meet with on a regular 
basis, we all ask how can we do that, how can we get money from 
the community, how can we raise money to provide this service. We 
are really doing that and doing it well in many ways. 

So I would also agree that, yes, we need to be very careful how 
that money is spent, but in order to increase the service, more re- 
sources are definitely needed. 

Senator Reed. Ms. Coles. 

Ms. Coles. I think that the TRIO resources do, as they have in 
Boston, leverage money from other sources. Part of TRIO is to work 
with institutions and help them institutionalize these programs 
and expand their commitment to serving low-income first-genera- 
tion students. As a community agency in Boston, we do not do Stu- 
dent Support Services, but we have been able to engage 17 colleges 
in improving their retention of Boston public school graduates spe- 
cifically for the TRIO students that we are sending them, using 
their resources or resources they are raising and the experience we 
have from our Student Support Services colleagues. 

Senator Reed. Let me suggest as others have that as we go for- 
ward, we need to document some of these good experiences, par- 
ticularly I think what you have referred to Ms. Shiller, as the ef- 
forts by local TRIO programs to engage the business community 
and pull in resources there, because as I have come to respect over 
the last few years, if we can show that these Federal programs le- 
verage private resources and engage corporate citizens and private 
citizens to participate also, that is a strong, strong plus for any pro- 
gram. 

Yes, ma'am? 

Ms. Shiller. I would like to give one example which I think is 
probably very unique. In Vermont, the TRIO programs through 
VSAC hosted two career expos, one in the northern part of the 
State and one in the southern part of the State. We had over 300 
employers attending these career expos, and Vermont is a small 
State, but we had over 10,000 students, middle school through high 
school seniors, attending these career expos. That was a TRIO ef- 
fort working with the local school systems, with the School-to-Work 
effort, and with Department of Employment and Training to make 
that happen. 

Senator Reed. Thank you all very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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First, let me thank each of you, and I am sorry to be delayed. 
I guess the questions I will raise, any of you can answer, if that 
is okay, and I thank you for being here. 

First, one Minnesota comment. Not that long ago, we were really 
in a battle here to save TRIO; it was not clear that we were going 
to go forward with it. What really impressed me about what nap- 
pened in Minnesota, Mr. Chairman, was the number of students I 
heard from — really very empowered to talk about their own experi- 
ences and talk with such conviction about how important this pro- 
gram was. And what also was really impressive to me is that you 
can always say, well, different staffs will fight to maintain their 
own programs, and these are their jobs, but I have never met a 
more fired up group of people, more passionate, with — I would say 
to my colleague from Rhode Island — better, more inspiring specific 
stories of success. In a way, the real tension of it all and the real 
threat just brought out the best in people. It is just a phenomenal 
program. 

I was thinking about the remarks of Senator Bingaman and Sen- 
ator Collins, ana it occurred to me that — and I think Senator Col- 
lins is right, and I was a teacher, so I am biased about this — but 
she said she is becoming convinced that more and more of the eco- 
nomic gap is really an education gap. And of course, as we see an 
economy relying more and more on brain power industry, small 
and large businesses, I think that that is the case. 

It occurs to me that the education gap, the learning gap, how- 
ever, is much more highly correlated to income and race and gen- 
der than we want to admit right now in our country. I think that 
part of what is going on in some of our States is that the high 
school dropout rate is still way too high, but I do not think it 
means TRIO is not working; I think TRIO tends to be an oasis 
sometimes in the middle of the desert, because if you look at the 
level of funding, frankly, this is a mere skirmish in terms of the 
kind of commitment we really have to make. 

So in many ways, I see TRIO as a direction if we were really 
committed to this in terms of recruitment and being out there in 
schools, and also, once students are at colleges ana universities, 
making sure they are able to graduate and deal with that dismal 
figure of a flat 8 percent graduation rate since 1979, much less the 
issue of affordability, where I think we should expand Pell grant. 

But I just want to make that point loud and clear. In many ways, 
I think so much of this gets back to not just elementary school, but 
whether kids come to kindergarten ready to learn. And Mr. Chair- 
man, we have had this discussion before, but we are going to have 
to stop having these hearings — no — the hearings are great— -but we 
are going to have to act on the hearings. The hearings are great, 
but the point is that until people start making the investment, it 
is just not going to happen. 

It is just crystal clear. The evidence is staring us in the face, and 
we cannot cop out by saying we do not know what to do; and TRIO 
cannot do it all. 

One specific question on the welfare bill. I am a little worried, 
with the 20-hour work requirement and going to school not being 
counted as work. How is this affecting some of the students who 
are involved in TRIO as to whether they are going to be able to 
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stay in colleges and universities? Do you have any feel for that yet, 
as to what is going on around the country? 

Ms. Coles. If I can respond, we are finding welfare recipients 
very reluctant to come and talk to us about going to college until 
it is clarified that they can count college toward that 20-hour work 
requirement. 

I have heard the same thing from people in New York State, 
where they now have reduced the amount of time welfare recipi- 
ents can spend in training to 24 weeks from 1 year. 

I have seen so many welfare recipients graduate from college and 
do so well, and their children then do well, and they contribute so 
much. 

Senator Wellstone. Yes. Well, Mr. Chairman, I mention this be- 
cause I think we ought to really do a very, if you will, rigorous 
analysis of what is going on, because what I think is happening in 
all too many States is that there are these work requirements, that 
25 percent of them have got to be working in the first year, 50 per- 
cent by the next 5 years; everybody gets dropped after 5 years or 
4 years or 3 years, depending. And what is happening is that being 
able to be a student is not counted as work, and a lot of these 
mothers are being driven out of the very thing that we are trying 
to do through TRIO, which is to enable them to get an education 
to get a living wage job. 

So, as opposed to their really being able to go from welfare to 
work and be able to support their families, they are not going to 
be able to. And somebody just ought to be honest about what is 
going on around the country on this question. 

Does anybody else have any comments? 

Mr. Morgan. I mentioned in my testimony the fact that we 
count for HSI qualifications the full-time enrollment only, and that 
is not at all reflective of what Hispanics do. Hispanics are going to 
school part-time, and consequently, we have institutions that are 
not qualifying for these resources as a result. 

Mr. Griffin. Another area, Senator, as far as TRIO is concerned, 
is that on our campus, we realize that our students have certain 
problems that we need to deal with, and a lot of our institutional 
aid is geared toward trying to solve some of these problems, such 
as counseling services, male and female rights of passage pro- 
grams. All of these things are instrumental in our seeing that our 
students succeed and get through college. 

Ms. Shiller. In Vermont, our TRIO program is specifically de- 
signed to work with adults. The EOC program has a relationship 
with the welfare department in Vermont. It has a Reach Up pro- 
gram that is basically there to encourage adults on welfare to con- 
tinue in education and training. 

The relationship that we have with the Department of Social 
Welfare is that any adult on welfare who wants to continue his or 
her training and education must meet with one of our counselors 
to work on a solid education plan. So they are getting the support 
of TRIO, they are getting the support of the financial aid agency 
in the State, and they are getting the support of their caseworkers. 

Senator Wellstone. And can they do that for, for instance, 2 
years of community college and not have to be working, or are they 
going to have to work 
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Ms. Shiller. Right now, they can, because Vermont basically 
started its welfare reform earlier. 

Senator Wellstone. Good for Vermont. I do not think that that 
is the story in a lot of other States. 

The Chairman. We are a special place. That is the point we 
wanted to make. 

Senator Wellstone. Yes, you are right up there behind Min- 
nesota. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for this 
hearing, and I thank the witnesses for their excellent testimony. 

Linda Shiller, let me begin with you. First of all, thank you for 
mentioning Washington State in your testimony as one of those 
States with a community-based NEISP program that really pro- 
duces a lot of success stories. We are very proud of it. I have a 
question for you about a concern I have, ana that is that I think 
it is very important that we encourage young people to get their 
degree. I think it is also very important to recognize that vocational 
schools and other career paths are just as important for some stu- 
dents. 

How do we make sure that we do not just say the only way you 
are going to be a success is if you go to a 4-year school and get your 
degree; how do we make sure we encourage young people to choose 
the path that will work best for them ana encourage them to pur- 
sue vocational careers if that is what is appropriate for them? 

Ms. Shiller. I think it is basically the way we put the message 
out. What we do is we refer to any postsecondaiy training and edu- 
cation as opportunities for students. I mentioned the career that we 
have and the mentoring programs and the work site visits. There 
are many ways that students get an opportunity to see what is out 
there. Our tech centers work very closely with the college systems 
to provide articulation agreements so they can start out at our tech 
centers and then continue their education from their and earn col- 
lege credit while they are still in high school, attending the tech 
center. 

So I think that having those articulation agreements and letting 
students and the people who serve those students know that our 
intent is not just to oner these services for students who only want 
to attend the 4-year college. 

Senator Murray. So you think the NEISP program has enough 
flexibility and variety or options that we can make sure everybody 
has the best career path for themselves? 

Ms. Shiller. Yes, and certainly, one of our counselors your 
State, which hosted the visit, and what was happening there was 
amazing. It was wonderful to see the opportunities that students 
in your State have through that program. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Dr. Morgan or Mr. Griffin, you have Title III strengthening insti- 
tutions, and we have one, Olympic College, in Bremerton, WA. One 
of the things that has happened there is that we have a lot of 
older- than-average students. In timber communities, the economy 
is changing, and people halfway through their lives are going back 
to school. Can you comment on your schools* ability to deal vsnth re- 
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training adults who never expected to have to change their careers 
mid-course? 

Mr. Griffin. At Wilberforce University, we do have one of our 
activities geared toward exactly what you are speaking about. It is 
Activity 6, which is retraining and educating our adult population. 
What we try to do in this particular area is bring the students in, 
and the qualifier is that they have at least 2 years of college, and 
we then go on and provide them with the educational resources to 
allow them to get a degree in evening classes, weekend classes. It 
will not, in other words, hamper the time when they must work to 
support their families. So we do have something geared toward 
that area. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Moi^an. 

Mr. Morgan. We are doing the same sort of thing. Almost 50 
percent of the students at Sul Ross happen to be what we call non- 
traditional students — that is, they are either single parents or their 
are older than the traditional college age or what-have-you. We are 
also deeply involved in such programs as weekend format courses, 
night offerings, distance learning opportunities. We are teaching 
courses by two-way interactive video into remote areas not just for 
the public school students and not just for the public school teach- 
ers, but also for the adults in the community who can come in and 
participate in those two-way interactive courses at all levels, grad- 
uate down through freshman-level courses. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

One other quick question Ms. Coles, for you. While we are talk- 
ing about reauthorization, tnere are still some people who are talk- 
ing about consolidation of the TRIO programs and the State for- 
mula grants. Can you give us your opinion on what impact that 
would nave on the program? 

Ms. Coles. I am very wary of that approach because I think the 
good thing about the way the TRIO programs are administered 
now is that the dollars go directly from Washington to the local 
programs, and we are very, very accountable with the TRIO regula- 
tions for how those dollars are spent and how the services are pro- 
vided. We do not get as much as we need, as you have heard, so 
we have to be really careful with what we get. 

I think that if we went into a block grant situation like I have 
seen with some other Federal programs, there is a lot of time spent 
in regional councils and subsets of regional councils and these 
elaborate distribution formulas, and the money that finally filters 
down is a lot less, and the whole purpose is diluted and not as 
clearly focused. 

So I would be very, very concerned and would strongly rec- 
ommend that the current funding approach be maintained. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and my 
apologies to the witnesses for not being here at the outset of your 
remarks, but I thank you for being here. 

Mr. Chairman, I would make public note of the fact that your 
witness from Vermont was educated in Connecticut, since we are 
all trying to establish our links and ties here. 
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The Chairman. Linda, you never told me. [Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd. In fact, I just gave the commencement address at 
Southern Connecticut State University, 7,000 strong. It was a great 
commencement exercise at a terrific institution. 

“Red” Adante — I cannot call him “Red” in public — but I have 
known him for years. He is the president of Southern and has done 
a great job at the school. So it is a pleasure to have all of you here, 
but I particularly welcome you, Linda. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask unanimous consent that my 
opening remarks be included in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, certainly. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dodd follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Dodd 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your calling this hearing continuing 
our examination of issues in the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. 

For over 50 years. Federal higher education policy has been fo- 
cused on one goal — increasing access to post-secondary education. 
Our policy is based on the knowledge that higher education bene- 
fits the individual as well as helps to grow a stronger economy and 
nation by increasing worker skills. 

Our chief means of putting college within reach of all Americans 
has been our Federal student financial aid programs. From the GI 
Bill in the 1 940s to Pell Grants and student loans today, Federal 
aid has met the tuition bills of millions of students. 

But money is not the only barrier students face when con- 
templating postsecondary education. For millions of students, pay- 
ing for college is iust the last of many hurdles. For many, their ex- 
pectations, though not their capabilities, may be low. Others are 
unaware of Federal financial support or how to apply for it. 

This is where the TRIO programs come in. TRIO programs, like 
Upward Bound and Talent Search, identify disadvantaged second- 
ary school students with potential for success in college. They as- 
sist them in completing high school and help them enter and com- 
plete post-secondary education. Services range from academic tu- 
toring, mentoring, and summer sessions on cmlege campuses to as- 
sistance in completing admissions applications and filing for Fed- 
eral financial aid. These are core activities that introduce first-gen- 
eration college students to the possibilities of post-secondary edu- 
cation. 

In a mammoth reauthorization like the one we face with the 
Higher Education Act, it is easy to get lost in the details and lose 
sight of the real people involved. For any of my colleagues who 
might suffer from this momentary fatigue, I would urge them to 
meet with TRIO students. 

These are kids who did not grow up with the belief that the doors 
of opportunity were open to them. Their parents did not attend col- 
lege and most are from poor inner city communities far from ivy- 
covered college walls. But with TRIO, suddenly the doors are 
swinging open right in front of their eyes. They not only see the 

E ossibilities of postsecondary education but also believe these possi- 
ilities are within their reach. Beyond TRIO programs and the Na- 
tional Early Intervention Scholarship and Partnership program 
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which is very similar but runs at the State level, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act also provides support for those institutions which serve 
under served populations. Title III of the Higher Education Act 
provides assistance to historically black colleges and universities 
and Hispanic-serving institutions. These institutions have a strong 
commitment to serving students populations who have much lower 
levels of participation in college than others. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to today's testimony on how we 
can improve all of these programs and provide more students with 
access to college. 

Senator Dodd. This is a great hearing, and I really thank you 
for holding it. I have always said to my colleagues that one thing 
they can do to really bring home this issue is to meet with TRIO 
students. I think if students just do that, everything else can be 
pretty much put aside, and no one has to worry about heavy lobby- 
ing. I have never met anybody who has met TRIO students who 
was not impressed with them, impressed with the program and 
what it did. 

So I strongly urge that, around the country, those who run these 
programs invite Members to come to a college and meet TRIO stu- 
dents. I do not know a single Member of this body of the U.S. Sen- 
ate who would not accept — if they can do it and their schedules 
permit — such an invitation. You know, your eyes can glaze over 
talking about this stuff. All of you know these acronyms and titles 
and programs, but Members of Congress are dizzy from it. Lit- 
erally, every day, we are bombarded with information from various 
Federal agencies and groups and one can get lost in all of this. 

So I think the best thing you can do is to get Members of Con- 
gress to visit. Most Members of Congress enjoy going to college 
campuses — they find it exhilarating and interesting. There is noth- 
ing like the chance to meet students who are involved in these pro- 
grams and listen to them talk about how they got involved, why 
they are involved and what the background of their families are. 
You not only get people to support you, but you end up with cham- 
pions. It is a very simple thing to do, and it makes a huge dif- 
ference. I know, I enjoy it every year when they come down. 

I would like to just raise two clusters of questions. I know the 
business issue has been raised, and I applaud getting the business 
community involved. But there is another partner we must involve 
in this effort. This week, there have been a lot of sports on tele- 
vision. I stayed up way too late last night watching the Jazz lose 
to the Bulls, and as someone who started playing golf a few years 
ago, I am fascinated with the U.S. Open here in town this week. 

Last night they showed some replays of Lakers-Celtics champion- 
ship games a few years ago. The Lakers won this particular cham- 
pionsnip series against the Celtics, and Magic Johnson made the 
last shot, and it was one of those sweeping sky hooks of his that 
won the game in the last seconds. And Magic Johnson was being 
interviewed, and he said that all his life, he had dreamt of making 
the final shot to win the game against the Celtics. 

I also recently heard an interview with the fellow who was the 
most valuable player winning the Stanley Cup for the Detroit Red 
Wings. He was quoted last night as saying that all his life since 
he was 4 years old, he had dreamt of holding the Stanley Cup. 
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I do not know how many interviews I have read of Tiger Woods, 
talking about how his father had taught him how to hit a golf ball 
and so forth. 

My point is this. Kids begin to dream early. We are finding out 
with all this early childhood development research that a lot of 
things happen a lot earlier in a child’s life than we ever thought. 
I would like to see us start to urge that we start talking about this 
not so much in high school; we have got to begin at the earliest 
stages. People ought to be dreaming as much about a college degree 
as they do about winning the Stanley Cup or making the final shot 
in an NBA basketball championship game. 

And if we can figure ways to start instilling at the earliest stages 
of a child’s life the importance of achieving all of your educational 
potential throughout your life, I think it will begin to change early 
on. 

I am worried that going after these students even as freshman 
in high school level, vou are already late. And this is where the 
media can be involved. I think we ought to make more of an effort. 
I wish we could get in a room for a week the geniuses who write 
the spots for Nike and so on and talk about how they convince peo- 
ple to buy a sneaker. I mean, how much difference can there be be- 
tween one sneaker and another? 

Why can’t we use the same genius to help us develop advertising 
programs through public service announcements that begin to sell 
to the young child the notion that he or she ought to dream about 
getting a diploma, about going on and getting a master’s degree, 
about solving a problem that will make a difference in the world 
in which they live? 

It seems to me we have got to do that, and this is what TRIO 
is really all about; it is taking people who do not think they can 
dream this way, never had anybody tell them how good they were 
and helping them dream and achieve. How many interviews have 
we heard of someone who has achieved some great success, and 
when they are probed about how did it happen, they say, Well, my 
mother, or mv father, or both parents, told me early on there was 
nothing I could not do? That line has been used so many times. But 
too many of today’s children, of course, never had anybody tell 
them there was nothing they could not do. They were told in effect 
there was not anything they could do. 

So I would like to urge you — and maybe you have some sugges- 
tions on how that can be done — but I am convinced that there are 

E eople of good will who would be willing to give their services to 
elp us develop these campaigns and to start them focused and tar- 
geted at young, young audiences. We obviously need to do what we 
can in high schools. I have worked with Upward Bound for years. 
It is a great program, and it is really worthwhile. But we need to 
begin earlier so that kids start dreaming about this stuff, so that 
just as thev dream about athletic achievements, they will start 
dreaming about academic achievements. There is no reason why 
that cannot happen. 

Second— and I will end on this note, and you can all respond — 

I am very interested in talking about barriers. One of the major 
barriers I worry about>-and this gets a little afield of the programs 
here, Mr. Chairman, but I cannot resist asking, because I am sure 
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you deal with students all the time — is university-based child care. 
We have welfare-to-work now. As Senator Collins pointed out, and 
I think all of us here agree, we have economic opportunity directly 
linked to educational opportunity, and yet we see a lot of single 
parents, the nontraditional students, as we call them. We need to 
get more support for institution- or school-based child care pro- 
grams so that people can have one other barrier eliminated — not 
only the financial barrier and inducing people to come, but if you 
do not have someplace to place your child, in a relatively low-cost 
environment if you are a student, that is going to be a major bar- 
rier to attending for a lot of people today. So I would be very inter- 
ested in your thoughts on that. 

The chairman may know that Senator Snowe and I are going to 
be introducing a bill in the next few weeks to focus on supporting 
university-based or college-based child care. I would be interested 
in your comments on that. 

I apologize for making this a rather elongated question, but I 
would be interested in your responses. 

Ms. Coles. One of the most exciting aspects of Talent Search for 
the past 6 or 7 years has been our capacity now to work with stu- 
dents as young as 6th grade. We have a special variation of that 
in Boston called Kids to College, where they develop the kind of 
dreaming you are talking about. We have them research careers, 
and each child develops a little business card with his or her own 
name on it, what degree they have, what their business is; and 
then they come in the following week dressed up as the person in 
that job. This is before they visit the college. So I think it is very 
exciting. 

In terms of the media, I think that behind the media, there have 
got to be places that can really support and nurture kids 1 aspira- 
tions and help them to achieve those aspirations. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Linda. 

Ms. Shiller. I would like to read you some things that some of 
the 8th graders wrote who participated in both the TRIO and the 
NEISP programs. The question was, “In what ways has this pro- 
gram affected your thoughts about your future?” 

Here are some of their responses. 

“It made me realize I have something to fall back on in case I 
do not get to be what I want to do.” 

“I know I want to be a lawyer, and I have to work hard to be 
one.” 

“I learned I would have to use my money resourcefully to succeed 
in life.” 

This one, you will enjoy: “It has affected me a lot because not 
only have I found my dream career as being a politician, but I real- 
ize how many choices are out there.” 

‘This has helped me because now I know I really want to go to 
college, and I have to get good grades in school now. 

“I nave been thinking about college and other things because my 
counselor helped me to see my talents.” 

“I want to go to college now. It lets me know I cannot just goof 
off during school, and it makes me want to go to college.” 
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I can read you hundreds of responses like this. This is after 2 to 
3 years of intervention in Vermont. We start in 5th grade with a 
program called Career Adventure for the NEISP program, so a lot 
of this is adventure-based and experiential, to get kids to relate 
what is going on in their lives to the real world. 

I think that when the TRIO programs did start backing off in 
terms of serving young students, it made a tremendous difference. 
What happened to us years ago was that we would start working 
with juniors and even seniors who realized, “Ah, I can do it. I do 
want to go to school,” but they did not have the academic prepara- 
tion and the information. 

So you are right when you say get to the younger kids, and that 
is what I think we are doing very successfully. 

Senator Dodd. By the way, when I was talking about Magic 
Johnson and the MVP 

The Chairman. Well, as long as you got to the Celtics, it was all 
right. [Laughter.] 

Senator DODD. But there is nothing wrong with those dreams, by 
the way. They are wonderful dreams, and they are contagious, and 
I think all of us as kids — and now with women today as well, with 
the beginning of the women’s NBA about to start, it is happening— 
but as kids, I am sure we all saw ourselves shooting shots or hit- 
ting baseballs and so forth. And I do not fault them for that, and 
I hope I did not come across as saying I am disappointed. I am just 
saying we ought to be able to copy that and expand that. Certainly 
I did not have dreams as a kid of winning an amendment on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate. I do not know wnat this 8th grader you 
are dealing with up in Vermont is thinking of, but it is nice to 
know there is one child in America dreaming about being a politi- 
cian. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Probably the only one. 

Senator Dodd. I cannot imagine where that child has been living 
and in what circumstances. But anyway, I appreciate that. 

Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. I would encourage you with your institutional- 
based child care, because that is a principal issue that impacts a 
large number of especially the adult student, the single parents 
and others who come to school. That is an issue that we talk about 
a lot, and we have not been able to solve that problem at my insti- 
tution, but it is one that students bring to me on a regular basis 
as far as their needs and things that can help them stay in school 
and help them be successful. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. 

Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Griffin. Yes, sir. We have some institutions within the 
HBCUs that do have child care programs — at Baldwin College, 
Saint Augustine’s and also Saint Paul’s — and I am quite sure there 
are others. But we are looking at that problem, and I am hoping 
that eventually, we will get to all of our HBCUs. 

Senator Dodd. That is good. It really is a major hurdle for peo- 
ple. There are ways it can be done. Trinity College in Hartford has 
a very good child care program that is community-based, right on 
the edge of the campus, where students who are involved in aca- 
demic programs, childhood development programs, work as child 
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care workers there. So they serve the community, they serve stu- 
dents who are at Trinity. It is not exclusive one to the other, and 
it is a wonderful marriage between the community and the univer- 
sity there that has really been worthwhile. 

Again, we are only serving about one out of 10 eligible people 
under the TRIO programs. 

Again, I thank the chairman for holding these hearings, because 
we can do so much better here. I speak in high schools every week 
in my own State. I have literally spoken at every, single public 
high school in Connecticut in the last 10 years. And I try to go to 
my inner city urban schools every year if I can — it has not worked 
out quite as nicely in the last couple of years — but I see so many 
kids who I iust know, if we could have gotten to them earlier — tal- 
ented, bright kids, who did not have someone coming home at 
night, insisting that they do their homework and insisting that 
they go to places where their interests could be raised and their cu- 
riosity probed — they would be looking at very different ambitions 
and career opportunities. 

So I urge us here, Mr. Chairman, to do as much as we can to 
expand this. It is as much of a hurdle, in many ways, as the finan- 
cial barriers placed by the cost of education. That problem, we can 
solve if we can come up with the dollars and cents, but we are 
never going to solve this problem unless we begin early on, in my 
view. All the desire are not going to be enough if it is too late in 
that child’s educational process to go forward. 

So I thank you all very, very much, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. I want to thank the panel. There are several 
things that we are going to take away from this that I think we 
all ought to take a look at. 

First, the whole world is changing in your institutions and every- 
where else in that we have the nontradition al students now, people 
who were left behind and are now coming back to school. We have 
got to learn how to take care of them. 

Second, skills are becoming as necessary as college education, 
and there are a lot of opportunities for very welhpaying jobs which 
do not necessarily require college, but they do require postsecond- 
ary or some kind of additional training. 

How we replicate the good stories here is another thing which is 
probably the most important, because at a time when we are hav- 
ing a hard time continuing demonstration programs like yours — 
very successful programs— how do we, as Senator Bingaman point- 
ed out, plan a national strategy that takes what you nave learned 
so we can have TRIO programs everywhere. Or we have colleges 
and universities for special groups everywhere, so that not just a 
certain percentage, a low percentage, of our people get the opportu- 
nities that you have given your students, but so that everyone who 
is in these circumstances has those opportunities. That takes a real 
national strategy. 

I think the President is moving in many ways in this direction 
with volunteerism and other initiatives, and we have got to try to 
find ways to handle this better. The information that all of you 
have given us is critically important, but we have to get it into a 
national strategy that is implemented. 
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I especially love the programs that we have heard about here 
today because we have all of them in Vermont, and we are going 
to keep them there, too. We know they can work, and now we nave 
just got to make sure everybody else has them. 

Dr. Morgan, you have enlightened me as to the substantial prob- 
lems in the Hispanic community, which I was not aware of. That 
is very, very ominous in the sense that if we do not do something 
like you are trying to do and are doing, we are going to have verv 
very senous problems in the future. 

Mr. Griffin, I think we have seen more success in the black mi- 
nority programs, but much more needs to be done there, too: we 
know that also. But I am more encouraged each year that we seem 
t0 r a j? 0ving , and im P rovin g because of people like yourself. 

[Additional material and statement submitted for the record fol- 
low:J 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This document provides a Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) 
perspective on the main issues and concerns surrounding the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (HEA). as amended, and offers a series of recommendations to 
enhance- the HEA on behalf of Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs) and Hispanic 
Americans. 

Most of the document was developed and prepared via an inclusive and thorough 
consultation process which began in 1996. During the spring and summer of last year, 
presidents of HSIs were surveyed to gather preliminary information on their .concerns and 
views about the HEA and possible amendments. Based on these preliminary inputs, a 
series of themes and topical areas began to emerge pertaining to the reauthorization of the 
HEA. Analyses of that information and other HACU staff ideas were shared with three 
different focus groups in a seminar format, in as many different regions of the country, to 
generate additional insights on the issues and concerns identified by HSI presidents and 
HACU staff. Subsequently, on Apnl 8-9, 1997, a national symposium was organized by 
HACU in Dallas, Texas, to discuss further the preliminary recommendations submitted on 
December 17, 1996, to the U.S. Secretary of Education, Richard Riley, and on February 
4, 1997, to Congressman William F, Goodling, Chairman of the House Education and the 
Workforce Committee, and to members of this authorizing committee. The Dallas forum 
included presidents of HSIs and program directors who helped HACU staff to expand and 
enhance those preliminary recommendations. This intensive and comprehensive process 
yielded the bulk of the recommendations offered in this document. The document is 
organized in three pnmary sections: (1) Context (2) Issues and Concerns, and (3) 
Recommendations. 

The Context elaborates on the evolution of the HEA, vis-a-vis HSIs and Hispanic 
Americans: discusses trends impacting on the relevance of the HEA. particularly with 
respect to Hispanic Amenca ns; and draws some basic assumptions from those analyses 
pertaining the HEA and its strengths and shortcomings for the educational advancement 
of underrepresented groups in America, with emphasis on Hispanics. 

The Issues and Concerns section expands upon the preliminary analyses made in the 
preceding part and focuses on the specific questions and themes generated through 
HACU’s national consultation process. It draws on the analyses and empirical evidence 
that are provided within the preceding part. As a connecting section between the 
preceding and the following one, this portion of the document sets the stage for the 
proposed amendments to HEA. 

Recommendations for specific amendments to the HEA are made in this section, along 
with a succinct rationale for each recommendation. The appropriate text and nomenclature 
(eg title subtitle, part, subpart, section, subsection) are cited for each specific 
amendment recommended which is followed by a bnef but well-grounded rationale. 
Whenever possible, current HEA text will be quoted with newly proposed text inserted in 
boldfaced italics and deletions showing as boldfaced, stricken-out current text This 
section is the backbone of the document 
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CONTEXT 

CHANGES AND CHALLENGES 

As a product of the Civil Rights era and of the War on Poverty policies of the 1960s, the 
HEA was originally conceived as a means of affording greater educational opportunities 
to low-income and underrepresented segments of American society. Education, especially 
higher education, was viewed as a passport out of poverty and disenfranchisement more 
than three decades later, this belief still remains the driving force behind efforts to broaden 
access and achieve group equity in postsecondary education. 

While America underwentsodai turmoil and transformation in the 1960s and 1970s, a new 
and pervasive information revolution emerged worldwide. The advent of the 
microcomputer and its increasingly smaller but more powerful microprocessors have 
changed the face of the world and the very nature of America's economy: from a post- 
industrial base to a high technology, information-driven economy, where specialized higher 
education is the ticket to socioeconomic upward mobility. While a high school diploma was 
enough in the industrial era to secure gainful employment today, and even more so in the 
future, a higher-education degree is required to avoid joining the ranks of the “working 
poor* in America. In an almost literal sense, we earn What we leam. 

Demographically, America has changed dramatically since the 1960s. Immigrant patterns 
into America shifted from European to Third-World countries, particularly Mexico and 
Central American as well as Southeast Asian countries. In 1992, for example. Mexico 
accounted for over one-third (i.e., 213,802) of the 637,293 legal immigrants admitted to the 
United States from the top 15 countries of origin (Scholastic Update. Vol. 26. No. 6. 
November 19. 1993). In addition to immigration trends, fertility rates have added 
significantly to the rapid population gains of Hispanic Americans over the past two 
decades. In 1992. for instance, the following fertility rates were reported by race and 
ethnicity: whites, 1.97 chi Idrerr per childbearing woman: blacks. 2.47; American Indians. 
2.78: Asian Americans. 2.51: and Hispanics, 2.90 (U.S. 8ureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, P25-1 111, March- 1994). Demographic growth, not surprisingly, has 
been significantly greater in regions and states with the highest concentrations of 
minorities— particularly Hispanics. These trends are expected to make Hispanics the 
largest ethnic group in America irr the 21st century when, by the year 2050, it is projected 
that one of every four Americans will be Hispanic 

In addition to a rapid Hispanic population growth, white America is aging. This is creating 
a greater dependence on people of color, especially Hispanics. to provide the economic 
base of support for the elderly and soon-to-be retirees. The emerging, younger Hispanic 
and other minority age cohorts in pre-school and K-12 education are rapidly becoming the 
cornerstone of America’s, future prosperity and leadership. To the extent that this minority 
population succeeds irr higher education, so will the rest of society. 
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HISPANIC-SERVING INSTITUTIONS AND HISPANIC AMERICANS 

Although Hispanic Americans, as an ethnic and cultural community, precede the birth of 
our nation, it was not until the 1970 U.S. Census that the federal government recognized 
them as a national population of socioeconomic significance. As part of a “minority 
classification, their special needs, aspirations, and contributions to the welfare of America 
were kept undocumented. In fact for generations, Hispanics were subjected to overt 
discriminatory practices in employment education, housing, business opportunities, and 
even burial places. This pattern of neglect and discnmination persists, although in more 
subtle ways, and maintains insidious inequities for Hispanic Americans. Not surprisingly, 
Hispanic Americans and Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs) were not even acknowledged 
in the framing and final text of the HEA in 1 965; nor in the 1 970s or 1 980s. 

Almost three decades after its enactment the reauthorization of the HEA in 1992 first 
recognized HSIs as a national resource worthy of federal support and assistance. While 
it incorporated the concept of HSIs under Section 316, Part A (Strengthening Institutions), 
Title III, it did so with an authorization of $45 million under Section 360, Part D (General 
Provisions), of the same title. However, it was not until FY 1995 that $12 million were 
appropriated for the first time for HSIs. The low level of authorized funding, compared to 
other similar institutions, oven lower appropriation levels, placed HSIs in a distant second- 
class category. For instance. Title, Part 8, authorizes $155 million for Historically Slack 
Colleges and Universities (HBCUs); under these provisions, $128.6 million was 
appropriated for FYs 1996 and 1997, and the administration has requested $132.6 million 
for FY 1 998. Under the same title, therefore, HSIs have been receiving less than one-tenth 
of the funding received by HBCUs, despite the fact that HSIs enroll the overwhelming 
majority of Hispanics and HBCUs enroll a minority of African Americans in college. 

The authorizing legic. ation and relatively low level of annual appropriations underplay the 
importance of the - spanic community and neglect the pressing needs- of Hispanic 
Americans. Furthermore, they failed to account for the loss of human capital represented 
by the exceedingly high dropout rate in K-12 education, estimated at 45-50 percent, and 
the excessive underrepresentation of Hispanic Americans in higher education. 

The HEA defines “HSr as an institution with an enrollment of undergraduate full-time 
equivalent students that is at least 25 percent Hispanic, 50 percent or more, of these are 
low-income and first-generation college students, and another 25 percent of them are 
either low-income or first-generation college student This is an overly restrictive definition. 
Figure 1 on the next page depicts the geographic locations of HSIs. 
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Figure 1 

HACU Member/Eligible H Sis and HACU Associate Member/Hligibie Institutions 
Number of Institutions in Each State 
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A LEAKY EDUCATION PIPELINE 



Current and compelling research indicates that the most critical formative years for children 
are from zero to 7 years of age. Preschool attendance, is a major factor in predicting 
educational success in later years. Hispanic children start K-1 2 school with less and lower- 
quality preschool experience than white children, and this gap has widened over the years. 
For example, in 1973 about 13 percent of Hispanics attended pre-school, as compared to 
18 percent whites; 20 years later, their attendance rates were 17 and 38 percent, 
respectively (Findings from the Condition of Education 1995: The Educational Progress of 
Hispanic Students , NCS). 

In elementary and secondary schools, the percentage of Hispanic children more than 
doubled between 1973 and 1993. They represent the fastest-growing ethnic group in 
public schools across America, as graphically documented below. 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Surveys, Reported by NCS 95-767 Oocument. 



Although one of every four students in central-city public schools is Hispanic, only five of 
every ten Hispanics who enter kindergarten graduate from high school. While several 
socioeconomic factors are cited by researchers as important contributing factors, academic 
achievement is considered one of the best predictors of school dropouts (Findings of the 
1995 Hispanic Dropout Project Data Book). In this sense, although academic assessment 
scores for Hispanics have increased since 1975, there has been little change in the gaps 
between their scores ana those of whites, as indicated by the table on the next page. 



Figure 2 

Percentage of public school students who are Hispanic 
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Table i 

Average Proficiency Scores 



Subject WhiSfi Hispanic 



and year 


Aye 9 


Age 13 Aye 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


. Age IT 


Reading 


1975 


217 


262 


293 


183 


232 


252 


1984 


218 


263 


295 


187 


240 


268 


1992 


218 


266 


297 


192 


239 


271 


Mathematics 


1978 


224 


272 


306 


203 


238 


276 


1986 


227 


274 


308 


205 


254 


283 


1992 


235 


279 


312 


212 


259 


292 


Science 


1977 


230 


256 


298 


192 


213 


262 


1986 


232 


259 


298 


199 


226 


259 


1992 


239 


267 


304 


205 


238 


270 



SOURCE: NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress 



For example, in 1978. the gap in math of 21 scale points for 9-year-olds actually widened 
to 23 points in 1 99Z In science it shrank from 38 in 1977 to 34 points in 1992. The most 
significant gap reduction was in reading: from 34 points in 1975 to 20 in 1992. Generally, 
academic performance gaps between Htspanics and whites increase as students move 
from lower to higher grades, despite the fact that many of the Hispanic underachievers 
drop out in the earty grades of secondary education. 

This pattern of underachievement among Hispanic students is further reflected in their 
disproportionately low participation rates in college preparatory and advanced courses 
such as trigonometry, calculus, chemistry, and physics. Table 2 on the next page 
supports this finding. 
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Table 2 



Percentage of High School Graduates 
Taking Selected Mathematics and Science Courses, 1994 


Subject 


White 


Hispanic 


Trigonometry 


18.6 


9.8 


A P Calculus 


7.3 


4.6 


AP Honors Chemistry 


4.3 


2-1 


Physics 


26.1 


16.0 


SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics: Digest of Education Statistics , 1996 



In general, white students took selected mathematics and science courses at almost twice 
the rate of Hispanics in 1994. 

The high school completion rate of Hispanics is 30 percent less than that of the white 
student population nationwide, and the gap is even greater in some states with the highest 
concentration of Hispanics. 

Table 3 



Percentage of Persons, 25 years-old and Over (1990), 
with a High School Diploma or Higher 
in States where HSh are Largely Based 



Stale 


White 


Hispanic 


% Difference 


Arizona 


82.4 


51.7 


31 


California 


3 hi 


45.0 


44 


Colorado 


86.1 


58.3 


32 


Florida 


77.0 


57.2 


26 


Illinois 


79.1 


45.0 


43 


New Jersey 


78.6 


53.9 


32 


New Mexico 


78.6 


59.6 


24 


New York 


78.5 


50.4 




Texas 


76.2 


44.6 


■ * 


United States 


77.9 


49.8 


36 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics: Digest of Education Statistics. 1996 
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The wide gaps observed in the high school completion rates between whites and Hispanics 
increases to 55 percent at the college level (Table 4). 

Table 4 



Percentage of Persons, 25 years-old and Over (1990), 
wittr a Bachelor's Degree or Higher 
in States where HSls are Largely Based 



State White Hispanic % Difference 



Arizona 


22.2 


6.9 


68 


California 


25.4 


7.1 


72 


Colorado 


28.3 


8.6 


70 


Florida 


19.3 


14.2 


26 


Illinois 


22.4 


8.0 


64 


New Jersey 


25.8 


10.8 


58 


New Mexico 


23.4 


8.7 


63 


New York 


25.3 


9.3 


63 


Texas 


22.6 


7.3 


67 



United States 21.5 9.2 55 



SOURCE: National Center tor Education Statistics: Digest of Education Statistics. 1996 



The preceding data show that the education pipeline in America to be a progressively leaky 
one for Hispanics. The higher the level of schooling, the wider the gaps become for 
achievement and attainment between Hispanics and non-Hispanics. 



ISSUES AND CONCERNS 
Procedural issues 

Newness of HSI Concept in the HEA 

As the most recent category of institutions recognized by the HEA for the first time in 1 992. 
HSls remain largely unknown to policy makers. Federal agencies do not yet report discrete 
data for HSIs^as they do for other types and categories of institutions. Although HSls have 
existed for decades and. in some cases since the 1800s. their national role as providers 
of educational opportunities for underserved and underrepresented populations. 
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particularly Hispanics, is neither well documented nor understood. 

Federal agencies, especially the U.S. Department of Education. HACU, researchers, policy 
analysts, private-sector organizations, and others concerned with the educational progress 
of Hispanic Americans and the improvement of HSIs must increase their individual and 
collective efforts to study and report the numerous and important contributions made by 
HSIs and other institutions serving large numbers of Hispanic Americans to meeting the 
educational and training needs of America. It is imperative that policy makers and the 
American public understand and. appreciate the crucial role and the outstanding 
contributions of HSIs and other Hispanic-concemed institutions in the national higher 
education. 

The very recognition of this issue as a national priority is a starting point in the evolution 
from invisibility to recognition, and from :nis to full understanding and appreciation of the 
national significance of HSIs and other institutions serving large numbers of one of the 
most undereducated group in Amenca: Hispanics. 



HACU, the only national association representing the public interest of HSIs and Hispanic 
Americans in higher education, was formally incorporated as a non-profit organization on 
December 19, 1986. 

As an emerging national association founded in San Antonio, Texas, with a few higher 
education institutions, HACU now represents over 160 HSIs and 63 associate HSIs (those 
with less than 25 percent, but 10-24. percent or at least 1,000 Hispanics enrolled). 
Collectively, these institutions matriculate two-thirds of the estimated 1.3 million Hispanics 
in postsecondary education. In just ten years HACU has increased its membership ten- 
fold. 

HACU administers a vanety of important programs aimed at strengthening the institutional 
capacity of HSIs and at increasing the educational success of Hispanic Amencans. This 
two-dimensional clientele, (1) HSIs and (2) Hispanic students, has provided the impetus 
forHACU's effectiveness in promoting new legislation and policies to enhance HSIs and 
innovative programs to improve the educational attainment of their students and others at 
associate HSIs. HACU was largely responsible for the inclusion of HSIs in the 1992 
reauthonzation of the HEA and in the 1996 amendments to the Farm Bill. Its office of 
governmental relations and HACU's national internship program (HNIP) are based in 
Washington, D.C. Its headquarters and support operations remain in San Antonio. 

HACU's relative youthfulness and rapid growth over the past ten years have been both a 
blessing and a challenge. As a new and evolving association committed to a neglected 
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population and institutional sector in higher education, HACU has been able to establish 
a nicne of unique and important national interest Federal agencies, state-level 
organizations, and private-sector organizations (particularly for-profit corporations) have 
become valuable HACU partners who have found a great deal of common ground with 
HACU. On the other hand, the demands from numerous sources on HACU's limited 
resources continue to exert significant pressures on this young and maturing association. 

HACU partners, especially federal agencies, must strengthen and expand their support and 
assistance for this unique and thriving association, so that it can better serve both its 
primary clientele (HSIs and Hispanic American students) as well as its partners' needs. 



As a member of the Washington Higher Education Secretariat at One Oupont Circle, HACU 
has been able to participate in the development of policy recommendations to enhance 
federal funding and the delivery of services for higher education. In- doing so. HACU has 
sought to gain support for peer associations for HSIs and Hispanic Americans. The vast 
majority of those associations support HACU’s recommendations in this regard. 

To further strengthen support among members of the Secretariat we* must continue to 
implement a strategy of education, persuasion, and coalition building. Presidents of HSIs 
and others concerned about improving HSIs and educational opportunities for Hispanics 
need to continue voicing their views on boards, commissions, and membership meetings 
of these national associations involved with higher education policy. 

As the only organized voice of HSIs and Hispanic Americans in higher education policy 
circles, HACU would welcome and encourage support from peer associations and 
significant others to better represent its constituencies. 



The three preceding subsections discussed procedural concerns which impact on policy 
work of HACU and HSIs. This part focuses on some general but substantive matters which 
frame the specific recommendations included in subsequent sections of this document. 



The scope of support under Title III of the HEA for HSIs is inadequate and fails to reflect 
the pressing educational needs, rapid demographic growth, and exceedingly low 
representation of Hispanic Americans in higher education. These three realities (need, 
demographics, and underrepresentation) must be accounted for throughout the entire HEA 
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but specifically in Title III and all other institutionally targeted programs. It is sound and 
cost-effective public policy to target federal resources to populations showing the greatest 
need, growing the fastest demographically, and remaining severely underrepresented in 
higher education. Public resources would make the most impact on populations and areas 
of the country with the greatest need. 



The current definition of HSI by the HEA applies the most restricted and exclusionary 
eligibility criteria. Rather than affording the widest possible access to institutions which 
serve the lowestnncome and least-educated population, the federal HSI definition excludes 
a large number of needy and deserving colleges and universities through such excessive 
restrictions. Instead of recognizing and rewarding these excluded institutions, current 
criteria penalize them and deprive them of the official HSI designation which would allows 
them to better serve Hispanic Americans and other needy students. A more reasonable 
and responsible definition and eligibility criteria must beprovided by the reauthorized HEA. 



Present “hold harmless' provisions of the HEA, Title III, unnecessarily subordinate funding 
for HSIs to unrelated and irrelevant considerations. These provisions require that 
Congress approve a waiver for HSIs to be funded every year. This subordination of HSI 
funding to other immaterial provisions is unnecessary. Likewise, exemptions afforded to 
other categories of institutions representing needy populations (e.g., Tribally Controlled 
Colleges and Historically Black Colleges and Universities) do not extend to HSIs; for 
instance, the exemption from the loan-default rate penalties under Title IV of the HEA. The 
exclusion of HSI from this exemption reflects, again, the scarcity of understanding and 
appreciation of their national rote in serving the needs of the neediest and least educated 
racial/ethnic group in America. 

In the same vein, many HSIs, which by definition enroll the most significant numbers of 
Hispanics who are overwhelmingly needy and first-generation college students, compete 
with wealthier and more developed institutions for grant programs under unfavorable and 
inequitable criteria. For instance, under current TRIO Program regulations, institutions that 
already operate a program funded by TRJO are given 15 advantage (prior experience) 
points of a maximum 115 points awardable under grant competitions. This provision 
clearly penalizes institutions attempting to compete for TRIO grants without the benefit of 
prior experience and contributes to their systematic exclusion from programs that are 
sorely needed by their students and local communities. 
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Deficient Funding 

Currently, only 37HSIs receive funding under Title III, section 316, provisions of the HEA 
out of 182 potentially eligible HSIs nationwide. Although $45 million is authorized by the 
HEA. only $10.8 million was appropriated for FY 1997 and $12 million is proposed for FY 
1998. Unless authorization and appropriation levels are significantly increased. HSIs will 
remain severely underfunded and largely excluded from HEA targeted funding! 



IN SHORT 

HACU and HSIs face a series of procedural challenges which include the newness of the 
HSI concept the youth and rapid growth of HACU, and the need to work in coordination 
with other higher education national associations. These procedural issues combine with 
substantive concerns, such as the allocation of HEA institutional funding without focused 
regard for demographic growth, need, and underrepresentation: the existence of a rather 
exclusionary HSI definition; the subordination of HSI funding to extraneous political 
considerations; and the low levels of funding authorized and appropriated in recent years. 
These procedural and substantive issues underlay HACU’s policy agenda and strategy. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Higher Education Act of 1965 (HEA) established the major federal programs to support 
postsecondary education and to assist financially needy students. The current 
reauthorization of the HEA. therefore, has the Dotentia! to strengthen the capacity of HSIs 
to influence-to a great degree-the quality and type of postsecondary education that most 
Hispanic Americans will receive. The importance of the HEA’s reauthorization, therefore, 
cannot be overstated. Studies confirm that Hisoanics continue to be underrepresented at 
every level of higher education. Political initiatives (like Proposition 209 in California) and 
judicial pronouncements (like Hopwood v. Texas in the Fifth U.S. Judicial Circuit) almost 
guarantee- a dedine in the number of Hispanic Americans and other minorities attending 
institutions of higher education. 

This conservative backlash, however, constitutes only one element of several related 
developments that will detrimentally affect the overall enrollment of Hispanics in higher 
education. In addition to the prevailing anti-affirmative action sentiment, ail students- 
induding Hispanic American s-must contend with a decade of college-tuition increases that 
have outpaced inflation, changes in the federal-tax laws that have increased the costs of 
finandng a postsecondary education for both students and schools, and a shift in 
emphasis of federal-aid policy from grants to loans. 

These developments have created an environment in which finandng a college education 
represents a formidable, if not impossible, task. Faced with spiraling tuition rates, federal 
grants whose purchasing power has eroded, and the prospect of mounting debt burdens 
upon graduation, students are enrolling in lower-cost institutions, dropping out of college; 
or forgoing college altogether. And although these crises have touched students of all 
sodoeconomic classes, they have affected low-income and minority students most 
severely. But most directly, these problems have affected the Hispanic community. 

That the present system of higher education dissuades minority access remains irrefutable. 
And it is this indictment that evidences a need for changes to federal polides concerning 
postsecondary education. For this reason. HACU has provided the following summary of 
recommended changes to the HEA. Although not intended as a exhaustive inventory of 
recommended changes, this document highlights most of the issues raised by HSI 
representatives who attended either of the two HACU -sponsored conferences that focused 
on the reauthorization of the HEA: (1) the Strengthening Hispantc-Serving Institutions 
through the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act symposium held on April 8-9. 
1997 in Dallas, Texas; and (2) the Capitol Forum held in Washington, D.C. on April 30 - 
May 1, 1997. 

HACU does believe that many of the programs created by the HEA are important to the 
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successful attainment of post se condary degrees by Hispanic Americans. And while a 
more exhaustive treatment would, document ail recommended changes to the HEA, space 
and time limitations predude a more detailed analysis of each HEA title. 

In preparation of this document certain standards have been applied. Whenever possible, 
current HEA text will be quoted with newty-pro posed text inserted in boldfaced italics. 
Deletions will be indicated by boldfaced, stricken-out current text 



ACROSS THE HEA: GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



As a general recommendation, HACU encourages the Secretary of Education to 
incorporate, where appropriate, the following provisions, under each HEA title where 
institutional funding is at issue. More directly, HACU recognizes the importance of using 
federal resources to assist colleges and universities with service areas or student 
enrollments that indude: 

• high concentrations of low-income and/or under-educated populations; 

* rapid and significant demographic growth; and 

historically underrepresented populations-induding Hispanic Americans and 
other minorities— in higher education. 

Once these factors have been considered, federal funds can then be used to benefit the 
neediest and largest number of people more directly. These provisions can be 
incorporated into the “findings" or “purpose," or both, which precede the substantive 
sections of each title. 



TITLE ll-ACAOEMIC LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SERVICES 



One of the stated purposes of Title II of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is “to assist 
college and university libraries in acquiring technological equipment and in conducting 
research in information technology." In considering how this purpose might be achieved. 
Congress included specific language, in Section 201(a)(4), acknowledging the vital role of 
HBCUs and other minority-serving higher education institutions in training and educating 
underrepresented minorities in the library and information sciences. In addition. Congress, 
in Section 201(b)(4), authorized a $15 million per year appropriation so that HBCUs and 
other minority-serving institutions could cany out this mission. 
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Admittedly, HS. j fall within the technical definition of “other minority-serving institutions/ 
However, the failure of Title II specifically to identify HSIs in its purpose and authorization 
language creates the continued possibility that library and information services at HSIs will 
be overlooked and remain underdeveloped. To provide Hispanics and other students 
attending HSIs with the full range of research and information resources available at other 
institutions. HACU recommends that HSIs be explicitly designated as eligible institutions 
for Title II, Part 0 grants. This would require the following changes to pertinent Title II 
provisions: 

A. Section 201 (a)(4) (Purpose: Authorization) should be amended to include the 
phrase “Hispanic-Serving Institutions" as follows: 

(a) PURPOSE.-The Secretary shall cany out a program to assist— 

(4) historically black colleges and universities. ,/lspanic-Serwtg 
Institutions, and other minority-serving institutions with programs in 
library and information sciences to train and educate African-Americans. 

Hispanic Americans, and other und er r ep r es ented racial, national origin, 
and ethnic minorities in such programs in accordance with part D. 

B. Section 241(a) and the language in corresponding descriptions should be 
amended to include HSIs specifically as eligible institutions. This would 
require: 

1. Revising the list of eligible institutions as follows: 

(a) Eligible iNSTm/nons.-For the purposes of this section, the term 
"eligible institution” means— 

( 1 ) an historically black college or university; or 

(2) a Htspanic-Scrrint institution: or 
&)(3) an institution of higner education which— 

(A) serves a large number or high percentage of minority 
students; and 

(B) enrolls and graduates minority students in library and 
information science programs. 

2. Including a reference to "Hispanic-Serving Institutions" in the following 
identifiers: 

a. PART O— STRENGTHENING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE PROGRAMS AND LIBRARIES IN HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, HISPAMC^SER VtNG 
IHSTTTUTTOHS. AND OTHER MlNORlTY-SERVP ; 
INSTITUTIONS. 



b. SEC. 241. STRENGTHENING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE PROGRAMS AND LIBRARIES IN HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, HISPAMC^SERVIHG 
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irtsrmjTTONs. and other minority-serving 
institutions. 



II. TITLE III— institutional aid 



Congress created Title III for the explicit purpose of assisting higher education institutions 
"in equalizing educational opportunity through a program of Federal assistance. ’ In 
particular, Congress recognized that institutions of higher education serving high 
percentages of minority students often faced severe fiscal problems -thus hampering their 
ability to provide access and quality education to low-income and minority students. Thus, 
after the 1992 reauthorization of the HEA, Congress authorized $45 million to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1993 in an effort to strengthen HSIs. Despite this authorization, 
the actual appropriation has never even come dose to this designated amount. In fiscal 
year 1997, for instance, HSIs were funded at only $10.8 million. 

Fundamental to providing greater opportunities to students attending HSIs would be offidal 
recognition that the Title ill program has not always met the specific development needs 
of these institutions. Other recommendations indude redesignating ail of the provisions 
currently under Section 316 into a new Part C and establishing greater flexibility in the 
definition of eligible HSIs. In sum, these recommendations indude: 

A. Expanding the scope of Congressional recognition articulated in Section 
301(A)(3) to indude HSIs:. 

SEC. 301. FIND rNGS AND PURPOSES 

(A) FINDINGS.— The Congress finds char— 

(3) the title III program prior to 1985 did not always meet the 
specific development needs of historically Black colleges and 
universities, Hispanic-Sctvwf Institutions, and other 
institutions with large concentrations of minority, low-income 
students: 

B. Amending Section 316 (Hispanic-Serving Institutions). In its present form, 
this section places unreasonable restrictions on HSI eligibility for Title III 
grants. The following changes should be incorporated: 

1. Revise Section 316(b)(1)(B) by striking the “full-time equivalent" 
requirement 

As written, Section 316(b)(1)(B) does not fully capture the actual 
enrollment of Hispanic students at institutions of higher education. By 
counting only “full-time equivalent - students, the provision limits the 
institutions that might otherwise qualify for HSI status because it fails 
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to consider the large numbers of Hispanics who are part-time 
students. By repealing the "full-time equivalent - requirement the HSt 
definition would better reflect the actual number of Hispanics enrolled 
in higher education institutions. 

Z Revise Section 316(b)(1)(C)(i) by striking, the requirement that 50 
percent of Hispanic students at an HSI must be “first generation 
college students." Additional language should be included in this 
section which stipulates that the low-income requirement will apply 
only to one-fourth of the Hispanic student population at those 
institutions with a Hispanic enrollment greater than 25 percent. 

The “first generation college student - requirement in Section 
316(b)(1)(C)(i) unduty restricts the ability of many colleges and 
universities to qualify for HSI status. Current research indicates that 
only 36.9 percent of all Hispanic students currently enrolled at 
institutions of higher education could meet the dual requirements of 
low income and first generation stipulated in this provision. By 
eliminating this requirement more institutions would qualify for HS! 
status because of the greater percentage of Hispanic students who 
meet the threshold for low income. 

3. Repeal Section 316(b)(t)(C)(ii) in its entirety. 

As with the changes to Section 316 recommended above, Section 
316(b)(1)(C)(ii) restricts the ability of higher education institutions to 
qualify for HSI status. As a point of information, even if Section 
316(b)(1)(C)(ii) is repealed in its err -rty, HSI grants will continue to 
be the most restrictive of the three types of Title III programs. The 
remaining eligibility requirements (/.e., a Hispanic student enrollment 
rate of 25 percent or more with 50 percent or more of this group 
qualifying as low-income students) provide much assurance that 
these grants will be directed to needy HSIs. 

The recommended changes to Section 316(b) are summarized below: 

Part a- Strengthening institutions 

SEC. 316 HISPANIC-SERVING 1NSTTTUTIONS. 

(b) Deftn mONS.— For the purpose of this section— 

(I) the term "His panic-serving institution’' means an 
institution of higher education which— 

(A) is an eligible institution under section 3 12(b): 

(B) at the time of application, has an enrollment 
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of undergraduate ftttt tim e egmvtet* 
students that is at least 23 percent Hispanic 
students: 

(C) provides assurances that— 

not less chan 50 percent of its 
Hispanic students are low-income 
individuals w he ttt flnt 
totiadw wUtf» jf S cati! a ad: 
for u nt l tu dan s with Hispanic 
enrolments greater than 25 
percent, this requirement shaii 
appty ontf to one-fourth of the 
Hispanic student population. 

( tt > — e ther IS p c r cuu of i ts (Ibpenwj 



iadhidaa ta or firm gmutiou 
c a tkg a Jt a dmui 

Permitting HSIs the option of using up to 20 percent of their grants for 
establishing or increasing their institutional endowments. The following 
language is recommended for this purpose: 

SEC J 16 HISPANIC-SERVTNG INSTITUTIONS. 

(c) Authorized Acnvmes.- 

(2) Examples ot' Authorized Achvities.-Such Programs 
may include— 

(l) use of up to 20 percent of the grant award to 

establish or increase institutional 
endowments provided that the HSl match the 
amount used for the endowment on a dollar 
for dollar basis. 

Expanding Section 316(d)(3) to include partnerships with community-based 
organizations (C80s) 

SEC. 316 HISPANIC -SERVING INSTITUTIONS. 

(d) application process.— 

(3) Priomy.-The Secretary shall give priority to 
applications that contain satisfactory evidence that such 
institution has entered into or will enter into a 
collaborative arrangement with at least one local 
ed u ca ti onal agency or communitp4>ased organiz atio n 
to provide such agency with assistance (from funds 
other than funds provided under this pan) in reducing 
Hispanic dropout rates, improving Hispanic rates or 
academic achievement, md- increasing the rates at 
which Hispanic high school graduates enroll in higher 
education, and increasing the use of technology for 
increasing the rates at which Hispanic high school 
graduates enroll in higher education. 
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E. Repealing Section 360(a)(1)(8)(ii) in its entirety. 

Section 360(a)(1)(B)(ii) prohibits funding forHSIs until Part A (§§ 312 - 316) 
grants are funded at S80 million or higher, in FY 1996 and FY 1997. the 
Congressional Appropriations Committee funded HSls even when Part A 
funds have been less than S80 million. However, to do so, they have had to 
add “notwithstanding language" to the annual funding bills. Because this 
funding trigger has affectively become obsolete, it should be repealed. 

In order to repeal this funding trigger, the following language should be 
deleted: 

SEC. 360. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS.— 

(1) Part A.-(A) There are authorized to be appropriated to cany 

out part A. S 1 35,000.000 (other than section 3 1 6) for fiscal year 
1993, and such sums as may be necessary for each of the 4 
succeeding fiscal years. 

(BXi) There are authorized to be appropriated to carry out section 3 1 6. 

S45.000.000 for fiscal year 1993 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

( i i) f w i ds ere ae r he rietd be tpprep na i e d pgwwt to 

tia m a m (0 fis c a l y ea n t he lawri p pnpwiM 

p a HMH l re p ar a g raph (l)(A) fo r wtch fis c a l year e q uals er 
e seecda S 8 0 i 0 00 « 000 i 



F. Moving all provisions currently found under Section 316 into a newly created- 
section to be titled “Part C-Strengthening Hispanic-Serving Institutions." 

Presently, Title III is divided into four separate components: (1) Part A— 
Strengthening Institutions: (2) Part B-Strengthening Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities: (3) Part C-Endowment Challenge Grants for 
Institutions Eligible for Assistance Under Part A or Part 8: and (4) Part D- 
Generai Provisions. Aside from the standards articulated in Section 316 of 
Part A, no other provision in Title III exclusively concerns HSls. And on this 
basis, HSls have not yet been accorded the same degree of recognition or 
status as HBCUs. 

To recognize the increasing importance of HSls in higher education, ail 
provisions currently found under Section 316 should be moved into “Part C." 
Parts C and D under the present categorization can be redesignated 
accordingly. This redesignation is more than cosmetic. HSls are unique 
because they enroll more than half of all Hispanics in postsecondary 
education. If for no other reason than this, HSls should be identified in law 
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as a unique set of institutions and accorded a similar degree of recognition 
presently reserved only for HBCUs. 

After including HSIs in Part C, Title III could be re-ordered in the following 
way: 



TITLE IH— INSTITUTIONAL AID 

Part a— Strengthening Institutions 

Part B -Strengthening Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities 

Part C-Strengthening His pa nic-Ser vtng Institutions 

PartG ft— E ndowment Challenge Grants for 
Institutions Eligible for assistance Under Part 
a or PartB 

Part ft £— General Provisions 

G. Defining the phrase “part 0 institution." Once Title ill has been expanded to 
include Part C— Strengthening Hispanic-Serving Institutions/ future usages 
of grants awarded under this section can then reference the term “part 0 
institution." 

For instance. Section 322(2) defines “part B institution" as follows: 

SEC. 322. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this pare 

(2) The terra “part B institution" means any historically Black college or 
university that was established prior to 1964. whose principal mission 
was, and is, the education of Black Americans, and that is accredited by 
3 re cognized accrediting agency or association determined by 

the Secretary to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered 
or is, according to such an agency or association, making reasonable 
progress toward accreditation, except that any branch campus of a 
southern institution of higher education that prior to September 30. 1 986. 
received a grant as an institution with special needs under section 32 1 of 
this title and was formally recognized by the National Center for 
Education Statistics as a Historically Black College or University but was 
determined not to be a part B institution on or alter October 1 7. 1 986. 
shalL from the date of enactment of this exception, be considered a pan 
B institution. 



In much the same way, the new Part C category (Strengthening Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions) should also provide an appropriate definition of a “part 
C institution." 



This definition should include- the following: 
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SEC. 331. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 
SEC 332. DEFINITIONS 

For the purpose of this pom 

(2) The term * port C institution" means any Hispanic-Serving institution 
which has an enrollment of undergraduate students that is at least 25 
percent Hispanic students, and that is accredited by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association determined by the 
Secretary to be a reliable authority as to the quality of training offered 
or is, according to such an agency or association, making reasonable 
progress toward accreditation . 



H. Including a section for Hispanic professional and graduate opportunities in 
“Part C-Strengthening Hispanic-Serving Institutions'* modeled after Sectu 
326 in Part B for HBCUs. 

There is a real need to open the doors of graduate and professional schools 
for our nation's Hispanic Americans, HSis enroll over one-half of all Hispanic 
undergraduate students in postsecondary education. HSls with existing, 
graduate and professional programs have a proven record of enrolling 
Hispanics. and comprise a solid base for enhancing (launching) federal 
support for graduate and professional opportunities for Hispanics. 

This would require creating a new grants-program authority under the 
revised Part C of Title III to provide awards to HSls with graduate and 
professional programs for activities to expand or improve graduate and 
professional opportunities for Hispanic Americans and other students 
underrepresented in graduate education. Specific language might include: 

General Authorization— 

(1) Subject to the availability of funds appropriated to carry out this section, 
the Secretary shall award program grants to each of the postgraduate 
i nstituti ons listed that is determined by the Secretary to be making a 
substantial contribution to the legal, medical, dental, veterinary, or other 
graduate education opportunities for Hispanic Americans. 

(2) An amount of 520.000,000 will be appropriated to carry out this section 
for any fiscal year. 



III. TITLE IV— STUDENT ASSISTANCE 



In an effort to make postsecondary education available to all eligible students. 
Congress included the provisions of Title IV in the HEA. In support of this rationale, 
HACU believes that the provision of access to higher education should be a top 
priority during the reauthorization process. HACU strongly discourages any 
abandonment from the notion of access. As indicated earlier, Hispanic Americans 
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already are severely underrepresented in postsecondary education. It is in the 
nation's best interest to expand, not decrease, access to higher education for its 
future workforce. 

In support of this proposition, HACU offers the following recommendations: 



TRIO PROGRAMS 



A. Increase the representation of Hispanic Americans in the programs 
comprising TRIO (Federal Early Outreach and Student Services Programs). 
To this extent HACU recommends three changes to the HEA which should 
yield an increase in the number and percent of Hispanics participating in 
TRIO. 

1 . Repeal the “prior experience" consideration for TRIO programs found 
in Section 402A(c)(1). Instead, the Secretary of Education should 
give special consideration to proposed projects that serve students 
“underrepresented in TRIO Programs. - 

Subput 2— federal Early Outreach and Student Services Programs 
CHAPTER l -FEDERAL TRIO PROGRAMS 

SEC.4C2A. PROGRAM AUTHORITY: AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(c) Procedures for awarixnoGrakts and Contracts.* 

(I) P wer fityetew 1» uWf grams aud 
•nmr e cn ■■ dir t fcii eba p ten t h u Sterwaty 
"hell widtr Hu p mr u p tmaw of 
, en,, “ = til t pe rti e a la i 

p re gre w f ar f e eds mil jo e gtu by 



ee c h np pH enm* V m fi sc al ye ars after mSi 
H ie lev el of e o t md tr en e w gnen i e pnu i 
eeperj ggjc s he l l w e t v e ry 4nm th e l e v e l 
cewsidee g tie e g i v ee ( hie f ee l er f ee foo l 
year eerept HW ie t he iese a f the 

p regrem ee th ar igU ie aecHe es i OJC eud 
the le v el nr raeidir e tle a flews e 
peer ttptmut shell be th e seme ee Hie 
l eve l e f e e ws i dtr e tl ee gww t his f e el er i n 
Hw et bee pregr eeu le th s iiaed m i h u 



Underrepresented lndhidnets*—im making 
grants and contracts under this chapter, the 
Secretary ikeil consider projects that serve 
indMdmn* atrrt mt t y underrepresented in 
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higher education. 



Generally, other statutory language in the HEA which 
references the former “Prior Experience - provision should be 
amended to reflect this change in emphasis. Thus, Section 
402A(c)(2) would provide: 

Subpan 2-Fedemi Early Outreach and Student Services Programs 
CHAPTER 1 -FEDERAL TRIO PROGRAMS 

SEC. 402A. PROGRAM AUTHORITY; AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 

(c) Procedures for awarding Grants and Contracts.— 

fy(4) Order of Awards: Program Fraud. -(A) 

Except with respect to grams made under 
section 402G, and as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the Secretary shall award 
grants and contracts under this chapter in the 
order of the scores received by the application 
for such grant or contract in the peer review 
process required under section 1210 and 
adjusted for p ri or — exper ie nce 
underrepresen t ed individuals in accordance 
with paragraph (l). 



NOTE: This provision has been redesignated in anticipation of the 
recommendations which follow. 

2. Include new language in Section 402A(c) that provides special weight 
to the geographical distnbution of TRIO programs to ensure due 
consideration of project application * Tom areas which have been 
underserved by TRIO programs. St }n 402A(c) could be amended 
to include a provision that reads as follows: 

CHAPTER 1— FEDERAL TRIO PROGRAMS 

SEC. 402A. PROGRAM AUTHORITY; AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 

(C) Procedures for awarding Grams and Contracts. - 

(2) Geographic Dtstribution.~(n making grants 
and contracts under this chapter, the 
Secretary shall endeavor to achieve broad 
and equitable geographical distribution 
throughout the Motion to ensure ample 
opportunity for consideration of applications 
from areas which have been underserved by 
TRIO pr o gram s. 

Paragraphs and subparagraphs following this provision should be 
redesignated appropriately. 
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Provide a priority in funding to projects implemented through the 
Upward Bound provisions found in Section 402(C) which serve 
individuals from population groups with a high rate of high school 
dropouts. Section 402A(c) could be amended to include a provision 
that reads as follows: 

CHAPTER l -FEDERAL TRIO PROGRAMS 

SEC 402A. PROGRAM AUTHORITY; AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(C) Procedures for awarding Grans and Contracts. - 

(3) Upward Bound.— /n making grants and contracts 
under this chapter , the Secretary shad consider 
Upward Bound applicants who provide assurances 
that not less than one-third of the youths participating 
in the project are individuals who are at high risk of 
not completing hig/r school High risk is defined to 
mean those individuals from populations determined 
to have high school dropout rates of 35 percent or 
higher. A national standard would be used to 
determine high school dropout rates. 



LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR BILINGUAL TEACHERS 



In the provisions providing loan forgiveness opportunities for teachers, a new 
section ought to be included which will expand the number of bilingual 
teachers who teach in Title 1 schools or work for Community Based 
Organizations that serve minority language populations. 

1 . To thia end. HACU first recommends that the Statement of Purpose 
be expanded to reflect this objective: 

SEC 42SJ. LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS. INDIVIDUALS 
PERFORMING NATIONAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
NURSES. 

(•) STATEMENT op PURPOSE.— It is- the purpose of this 
section to encourage individuals to— 

( 1 ) enter the teaching and nursing profession; Mtf 

(2) perform national and community service; and 

(3) tench in Tide l schools or work for 
Community Based Organizations serving 
mmotity language populations. 

2. This objective must be implemented as a hid program and not simply 
3* a demonstration program: 
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SEC 42SJ. LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS, INDIVIDUALS 
PERFORMING NATIONAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AND 
NURSES. 

()) In General. -The Se cretar y, in consultation 

with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, is authorized to cany out a 
dim e nwri en program of assuming the 
obligation to repay a loan made, insured or 
guaranteed under this part (excluding loans 
made under section 428A, 4288. or 4280 for 
any new borrower after October l. 1989. 
who— 

3. The general eligibility qu alifications for full-time teachers must also be 
expanded to account for this modification: 

SEC. 428i. LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS, INDIVIDUALS 
PERFORMING NATIONAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AND NURSES. 

(1) in Genera l.- 

(A) is employed as a tulUime teacher- 

(i) in a school which qualifies under 
section 465(aX2XA) for loan 
cancellation for Perkins loan 
recipients who teach in such schools: 
and 

ii> of mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, special education, 
bilingual .-.lucancn. or any other 
field of - .Ttse here the S- f e 
educational :mcy -iirrminest. 
is a shortage of qualified teacher* r 
a large concentration of Limited 
English Proficient students. 

4. Bilingual education teachers working for community based 
organizations that serve language minority populations should also be 
eligible for the loan forgiveness program. This would require inclusion 
of the following section: 

SEC. 428J. LOAN FORGIVENESS FOR TEACHERS. INDIVIDUALS PERFORMING 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AND NURSES. 

(b) DEMO N STRAT I O N PROGAM - 
(l) IN GENERAL.- 

rtV is a bilingual teacher employed by a community based 
organization that serves a language minority 
populationist 
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On a final note, HACU recommends that this program be made 
available to borrowers (new and old) of Stafford, Unsubsidized 
Stafford, and Consolidated loans. At least $20 million should be 
made available annually for this program. 



STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Instit u t iona l Eligibility 



Irr the area of financial aid, HACU recommends that the HEA’ exempt HSIs 
from the cohort default rate restriction under section 435(a)(2). 

Section 435(a)(2)(C) exempts HBCUs and Tribal Colleges from these 
restrictive default measures. HACU’s recommendations would simply afford 
HSIs, many of which serve large numbers of low-income students, the same 

oppoituntiyto<»ntiniiaparttepatinginthefedefaistudentaidprograms. The 

HEA requires institutions to maintain low default rates in order to continue to 
participate in student loans. Today, institutions with a cohort default rate of 
25 percent or higher for three consecutive years are ineligible to participate 
i n studen t loans (and in some cases grant aid programs). However, the HEA 
exempts HBCUs and Tribal community, colleges from the cohort default rates 
restrictions. 

To this end. HACU recommends the following revision to Section 
435(a)(2)(C): 

SEC 435. DEFINITIONS FOR STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAM. 

(a) Eligible institution.-- 

(2) Ineligibility Based on High Defruit Rates.- 
As used in this pan: 

(Q Until Juiy I, 1988, this paragraph shall not 
apply to any institution that is- 
(i) a parr B institution within the 
meaning of section 322(2) of this 
Act; 

(U) a port C itatitMtiom witkim thr 
mcmnm* of rector JS2(2) 
(proposed rextor nmmberf of this 
Aa: 

a cribaily controlled community 
college within the meaning of 
section 2(aX4) of the TribaJly 
Controlled Community College 
Assistance Aa of 1 978: or 
a Navajo Community College under 
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cha Navajo Community College A cl 

As with HBCUs, HSIs with high default rates would implement a default 
management plan in coordination with the Department of Education. 



STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
Campua-dased Programs 



0. Federal Work Study, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG). 
and Perkins Loans comprise the camous-toased programs based specifically 
on need. While low-income Htspanics can and do receive, campus-based 
aid. their award amount is dependent on the total funding allotment provided 
to their institution. The HEA includes a distribution formula, which 
“grandfathers* many institutions' allotment at levels set in the mid-1980s. 
Therefore, many institutions receive an allotment that is only a fraction of 
their demand, while other schools have the samelevel of funding they had 
a decade ago. Campus-based aid should be distributed to institutions with 
the highest need. 

HACU recommends the repeal of the* “grandfather* buffers for those 
institutions that participated in. the campus-based student financial aid 
programs prior to 1 985. This would require the repeal of the following: 

1 . Federal Work Study Funds: 

SEC. *2. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(a) ALLOCATION BASED ON PREVIOUS ALLOCATION.— 

(t) fret S» aa ww a ppro p ri ated yawat wc H wt 
far t at h fbea i ycarraW Sa a ratary ita l* fl w al tecaaa 
to tart i e Uf i tt a iiu t if mm f ar ea c h wmrt (b a a l y aaw — 
w w wrl tq— ♦ *o < 0 9 pare— o f St ■ a >w t — eh wniWHtet 
rac a tv ad a a d m m d wiff ikm p art f ar ftwl ywHNfc 

2. Federal SEOG Funds 

SEC. 4 1 3D. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(a) allocation Based on Previous allocation. - 

(0 F rom th e ww—t a ppropr iated ptm — » to a a et i tfi 
4I3A(M far eaai i I ba ly un Swwwy ihail fl rt t l U ta w 

to alifi M a iwaaHi e a aw wwwl CRaa l to 19 0 p tree a i a f 

rtw fatal tmk ii uN te ii aa fwtwi —4 mad u ad a r <h n 
wfc p att f or focal yatf 
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3. Federal Perkins Loans 

SEC. 462. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS. 

(•) Allocation Based on Previous Allocation.— 



tfMf m alHp l iid by 

(B) the tnsonmon'a dettiuU penalty, as detenmned 
under subsection (0, * 

except that if the institution has a default rate in of the 
applicable maximum default rate under subsection fgX the 
institution may not receive an allocation under this paragraph. 



HACU strongly cautions against any attempt to completely dismantle the 
major components of the student financial aid system. Student financial aid 
progra ms a re not perfect However, with regard to providing needed dollars 
©students to pay for college, the combination of student aid programs works 
wen. The growing imbalance of loans to grants is a serious concern to all of 
us. However, that imbalance is- more reflective of Congress' inability to 
a^prateadequategrant-based akt funding in the annual appropriations' 
cycle than thesystem embodied in theact The combination of grants, work 
awstanoe, and loans serve to provide access to postsecondary education. 

HACU member institutions cannot agree with a system in which student aid 
is restricted to institutions with high graduation and olacement n» M ah 



(I) From the amount appropriated pursuam to secnon 461(b) for 
each fiscal year, th© Secretary shall fim allocate to each eligible 



(* » lftO pawn * of tb a — — i ♦ jf Tukia f 
rap i tel luumb atiea l UiHa wi ia mito 

iweefbwei . ii — .hi. f ft , ^ 



* *0 l l 
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IV. TITLE V-EDUCATOR RECRUITMENT. RETENTION. AND DEVELOPMENT 



With a growing population of minority language students, the demand for bilingual 
teachers and teachers of bilingual education in the elementary and secondary 
schools has increased. For this reason, the HEA should be modified to reflect this 
increased demand and to expand the number of bilingual teachers who teach in 
schools or work for Community Based Organizations that serve minority language 
populations. Recommendations to accomplish this end include. 

A. Amend the Findings and Purposes of Section 500 to include the following 



(10) The nations linguistic and cultural diversay is an asset that must 
be cultivated wttik pro mot i ng the integration of limited-Engiish 
proficient speakers to our socioeconomic mainstream through 
a p propr ia te and effective teacher training and professional 
development 



8. Create a program to provide loan forgiveness for individuals, including 
bilingual teachers, who agree to teach in eligible schools with a large 
concentrations of limited-English-proficient students and who teach bilingual 
education or participate in programs under Tide VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Bilingual teachers working for 
community-based organizations serving language minority populations 
should also be eligible for the loan forgiveness program. The enabling 
language should be included in the loan forgivness provisions of Title IV (see 
Title IV above). 



V. TITLE VMNTERNATTONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Congress recognized that the economic security of this country depended, in large 
part, upon the provision of educational opportunities for students in international and 
foreign language study programs. To this end, the general purposes enumerated 
in Title VI included assistance for international study and the development of 



language: 



1. Sec. 500. Findings and Purposes. 

(a) Findings.— The Congress finds that- 



2. Sec. 500: Findings and Purposes. 

(b) Purpose.— It is the purpose of this titie- 



(12) to address the nation’s shortage of qualified and certified 
bilinguai-bicutiurai educators, particularly in areas with high 
c oncen trations of limited-Engiish-protfcient populations. 
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knowledge. In the development of Title VI provisions, however, Congress often 
failed to include the specific eligibility of Hispanic Americans for international 
education programs. As a means to correct this oversight the following language 
should be included throughout the provisions of Title VI, where applicable: 

A. Section 621(a) should be amended to include Hispanic Americans in the 
efforts to increase underrepresented minorities in international service. 

Sec. 621. MINORITY FOREIGN SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 

(a) Establishment -The Se cre t a ry is authorized to award a grant on a 

competitiv e basis, to an eligible recipient to enable such recipient to 
establish an Institute for International Public Policy (h ereafter in this part 
referred to as the “Institute"). The Institute shall conduct a program to 
significantly increase the numbers of African Americans, Hispanic 
Americans, and other und er represented minorities in the international 
service, including private international voluntary organizations and the 
foreign service of the United States. Such program shall include a 
program for such students to study abroad in their junior year, fellowships 
for graduate study, internships, intensive academic programs such as 
summer institutes, or intensive language training. 



S. The definition of an eligible recipient under Section 621 (b)(1) should also be 
broadened. To achieve this result two amendments to this section ought to 
be added including: 

1 . A specific reference to "part C institutions" of Title 111; and 

2. The inclusion of "Hispanic Americans" as a specific minority student 
population to be served. 

The recommended changes to Section 621(b)(1) are summarized as follows: 

(b) Definition of Eligible Recipient- 

(l) In GeneraL-For the purpose of this part, the term “eligible recipient" 

means a consortium consisting of 1 or more of the following entities: 

(A) An institution eligible for assistance under part 8 of title III of 
this Act 

(B) Am U atitmto m digibiefor assistance under part C of title til of 
this Acs. 

fflyC? An institution of higher education, which serves substantial 
numbers of African American. Hispanic American . or other 
re pr es ented minority students. 

(GtfDJ An institution of higher education with programs in training 
foreign service professionals. 
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VI. TITLE IX— GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

Congress initiated several provisions in the* HEA to meet its. goal of fostering and 
supporting graduate and professional education. In particular, Part D of Title IX (Graduate 
Assistance in Areas of National Need), was intended “to sustain and enhance the capacity 
for teaching and research in areas of national need." One way to ensure that these 
general purposes are met is to provide a priority in funding in Section 944(a) of Part D to 
grant applicants for programs that enroll underrepresented students in graduate and 
professional programs and which recruit such students from HSIs and HBCUs. This 
recommendation is summarized as follows: 

PART D-GRADUATE ASSISTANCE IN AREAS OF NATIONAL NEED 
SEC. 944. CRITERIA FOR APPLICATIONS. 



(a) SELECTION OF APPLICATIONS.- The Secretary shall make grants to 
academic de par t men ts and pr o gram! of msritmions of higher education on 
the basis of applications submitted in accordance with subsection (b). 
Applications shall be ranked on program quality by geographically 
balanced review panels of national recognized scholars. Priority will be 
accorded to applicants that enroll underrepresented students in graduate 
and professional pro gr a ms and which recruit such students from 
Hlspento-Serring Institutions and Historically Bloch Colleges and 
Universities. To the- extent possible (consistent with other provisions of 
this section). the. Secretary shall make awards that are consistent with 
recom m endations of the review panels: 



HACU would appreciate full consideration by Congress of each recommendation included 
in this document As stated in the introductory comments, this document does not provide 
an exhaustive listing of recommended changes to the HEA. Instead, it highlights many of 
the issues raised by HSI representatives who attended any of the HACU-sponsored 
activities relating to the HEA reauthorization. At least to this extent this document provides 
an accurate- inventory of issues and concerns raised throughout this process. 

Space limitations do not permit the inclusion of either the undertying rationale or the 
research generated in support of these recomendations. HACU, however, is fully prepared 
to substantiate any of the recommendations includeded in this document upon request. 



CONCLUSION 
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The Chairman. With that. I will bring the hearing to a 
ThanJk you all for very helpfiil and useful testimony. 

L Whereupon, at 11:31, the committee was adjourned.] 
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